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THE AZOR, A MAINE BARK OF SIXTY YEARS AGO 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE revival of shipbuilding all along the | 

New England coast gives special interest 

to an attractive booklet that the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston has recently 
issued. The pamphlet, which has many hand- 
some illustrations in its fifty pages, reviews 
the beginnings of shipbuilding on our coast 
and tells the picturesque story of the days 
when privateers, packets and clippers built in 
New England yards were known on all the 
seven seas. 

The first vessel built on the New England 
shore—although that interesting point is not 
touched upon in the little pamphlet in question 
—was the pinnace Virginia, which the mem- 
bers of the ill-fated Popham colony built at 
the mouth of the Kennebec River in 1607. The 
little craft was used for purposes of exploration 
along the coast, and later crossed the Atlantic 
to England. 

The first vessel built near Boston was 
launched nearly a quarter of a century later, 
from the bank of the Mystic River, in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. It was a craft of 30 tons, 
called The Blessing of the Bay, and was built 


by Gov. Winthrop, the leader of those who in 


1630 founded Boston. It is of interest to note 
that the launching occurred on July 4, 1631. 
The vessel was built partly for trading pur- 
poses and partly as a fighter. Its first voy- 
age was a trading trip to the Dutch at New 
Amsterdam. In the journal of the maiden 
voyage of The Blessing of the Bay there is 
the interesting note that ‘‘among the curious 
things noticed by the sailors were Indian 
canoes at Long Island capable of carrying 
eighty men. ’’ 

The first ship built in Boston was the Trial, 
which was launched in 1641 at a yard in the 
North End. The Trial was a vessel of 150 
tons. Its first voyage was a trip to the West 
Indies and the Azores. 


Those little craft marked the beginning of | 
the shipbuilding industry in this region, and | 


for more than two centuries New England 
every year sent out a fleet of wooden ships 
that made its sailors and its goods familiar in 
every port of the world. England itself early 
became jealous of the growth of the shipbuild- 
ing industry on this side of the Atlantic and 
placed restrictions on it that proved a serious 
obstacle. Nevertheless, in 1676 a Massachusetts 
official reported that there were 30 vessels of 
between 100 and 200 tons, 200 between 50 and 
100 tons, and 500 of less than 50 tons hailing 
from the port of Boston. A few years later 
statistics showed that Boston had 200 seagoing 
vessels to 124 that registered from New York. 
A century later, in 1770, Massachusetts was 
building half of all the ships built in America. 
On a single day, October 27, 1791, 70 vessels 
sailed from Boston for different parts of the 
world. At that time there were 80 wharves 
and quays projecting into the harbor. A chron- 
icler of that period counted 450 ships, brigs, 
schooners and other sailing vessels in the 
harbor at one time. 

Massachusetts holds the honor of having 
built, launched and named the first schooner, 
which has been referred to as the ‘‘greatest 
gift of American shipyards to the merchant 
fleet of the sea before the Revolution.’’ The 
schooner is distinctly a Yankee type, and 
Massachusetts cherishes the tradition that sur- 
rounds the launching of the first one. In 1713 
Capt. Andrew .Robinson of Gloucester built 
the first schooner-rigged vessel. As she slid 
gracefully into the water, one of the spectators 
exclaimed, ‘‘See how she scoons!’’ Her owner 
jumped at the idea and replied, ‘‘A schooner 


Ship. About the same time the launching of 
the Witch of the Wave at Salem gave Whittier 
| the occasion for a graceful poem. 

e 

| TT is hard to keep track of the new pests 
| | that make the business of the farmer more 
|" difficult and hazardous. One of the latest 
|additions to the list is the European corn 
| borer, sometimes called the corn pyralid, which 
| has long been one of the most serious enemies 
to the cultivation of corn in Europe. During 
the past few summers it has been found that 
\euny corn plants in the vicinity of Boston 
were being tunneled by light-colored cater- 
pillars, the identity of which was unknown. | 
It remained for Mr. Stuart C. Vinal, a young 
entomologist on the staff of the Massachusetts | 
Agricultural Experiment Station, to establish | 
in 1917 the identity of the new arrival. It is 


this country on hemp imported from southern 
Europe, as it first made its appearance in east- 
ern Massachusetts near rope-making establish- 
ments that had imported such material. Its 
depredations have been apparent for three or | 
four years, so the inference is that it was | 
imported about 1910. Mr. Vinal has prepared | 
a little bulletin on the European corn borer: | 
how to identify it, what its habits are, and how | 
| to control it. Free copies can be had by writ- | 








the wind and could be handled by a small 
crew. Ever since the year 1713 Gloucester has | 
been the home of the schooner. 

The first American vessel to circumnavigate 
the globe and to touch at what is now the 
coast of our Northwest was the Columbia, 
built on the North River in Scituate, where 
over a thousand seagoing ships have been 
launched. Accompanied by a smaller vessel 
called the Lady Washington, the Columbia left | 
Boston on its famous voyage on September 30, 
1787. The vessels rounded Cape Horn and | 
then visitéd the Sandwich Islands, Oregon | 
and China, and in August, 1790, the Columbia | 
reached Boston again, having for the first time | 
carried the American flag round the world. 
The record does not say what became of the 
Lady Washington, but it puts much emphasis 
upon the sensation made by Attoo, a young 
Hawaiian prince, who returned with the crew 
of the Columbia and marched up State Street 
in the triumphal procession that signaled the | 
close of the remarkable voyage. 

The ship Franklin, sailing from Boston in 
1799 had the honor to be the first American 
vessel to enter a Japanese port. That was 
more than half a century before Com. Perry’s | 
memorable voyage to Japan. | 

In the early days Medford was one of the 
most celebrated shipbuilding centres on the | 
coast. In the single yard of Thatcher Magoun, | 
who began business there in 1802, no fewer | 








tined to become famous clippers and priva- | 
teers. Charlestown, Scituate, Ipswich, Essex, | 
Gloucester, Plymouth, Salem, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Danvers, Newburyport—in all of | 
those places shipbuilding was a prosperous | 
industry for generations: before the great de- 
cline came after the middle of the nineteenth | 
century. There is an interesting story of one | 
ship built in the early days on the village | 
common in Rowley, a mile and a half from | 
the water. When the ship was completed, a 
hundred oxen dragged it from the common to | 
the place of launching on the river bank. 

One of the fastest of the famous clipper ships 
was the Flying Cloud, built by Donald McKay | 
in East Boston in 1851. She made the voyage 
to California in the then unheard-of time of 89 
days. Her record for a day’s run was 427% 
miles, which exceeded by 42 miles the best 
run of the fastest mail steamship that up to 
that time had crossed the Atlantic. But the 
world’s record for a sailing ship is held, not by 
the Flying Cloud, but by the Lightning, built 
about the same time by the same builder. The 
Lightning’s record for a day’s run was 436 
nautical miles, an average of more than 18 
knots an hour. 

There were many interesting long-distance 
races between the different sailing ships of that 
era. One of the most extraordinary races was 
from China to England between the Taeping 
and the Ariel. The Ariel was the winner of 
the sixteen-thousand-mile race by the small 
margin of only twelve minutes, and even that 
was disputed. Another thrilling contest was 
between the two clippers Champion of the 
Seas and the James Baines, both bound from 
England to Calcutta with troops. The two 
great ships raced in from sea almost abreast, 
with every sail set, with their regimental 
bands playing national airs, and amid wild 
cheers from the soldiers and sailors on board. 
Those ocean races, which lasted for many 
weeks, were a great strain on the officers and 
men, and on many a voyage the captains got 
no sleep for nights on end. x 

One of the most famous launchings that 


ing to the Agricultural Experiment Station, | 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 
ees 


SURE HE WAS RIGHT 


GOOD captain must have self-confidence. 
Doubtless a deep-sea captain requires 
more than does the captain of a coaster, 

especially one who belongs to the Apple-Tree 
Fleet: those shore - skirting coastwise craft 
described in a recent delightful article by 
Mr. Holman Day. Those little vessels get their 
name from a certain derisive chantey popular 
along the wharves of Maine: 

Old Cap Tick, of the P. B. Benn, 

Carried a dog, cat, and tew men, 

Never played fool when he sailed the seas, 

But took cross bearings from appul trees. 

Sailors are safe, it’s plain as can be, 

When they don’t lose sight of an appul tree! 


Nevertheless, even ‘‘ apple - tree ’’ captains 


| must meet difficulties, dangers and emergencies, 
{and some of them at least acquire a reliance 


on their own judgment, nautical and extra- 
nautical, by no means easily disturbed. There 
is one in particular, Mr. Day declares, whose 
belief that he always knows the right thing to 
do is perfectly unshakable. 

When he arrived at church one morning and 
found that the services had already begun, he 
got down on his hands and knees and crawled 


| than 175 ships were built, many of them des- | all the way up the centre aisle to his pew, so 


that he should not disturb the meeting. No one 
in his community has been able as yet to con- 
vince him that he did not do exactly the right 
thing; he ascribes all the disturbance to the 
fools who did not know enough to mind their 
own business. 

On another occasion he gave medical treat- 
ment to one of his men on shipboard, and later 
disputed the physician who declared that the 
man was suffering from tuberculosis. 

‘*In order to make sure about that,’’ stated 
the skipper, ‘‘I took an anesthetic and looked 


| down the feller’s throat. ’’ 


‘*You took an — You mean he took one!’’ 

‘Nothing of the sort. I took it—one I had 
made myself. I whittled it out of an ash be- 
laying pin and made it spoon-shaped, so that I 
could jam down his tongue flat. And I looked 
down his throat, and there wasn’t a sign of a 
tookerbooble on his lung. ’’ 


So 9 


FOR HIS COLLECTION 


WAS looking out from the entrance of my 
dugout, thinking how peaceful everything 
was, says a contributor to The Anzac Book 
(a collection of prose and verse written and 
illustrated in Gallipoli by the men of the 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps), 
when Johnny Turk opened fire on our 
trenches. Bursting shells began to scatter frag- 
ments all about Shell Green. Just at this time 
some new reinforcements were eagerly collect- 
ing spent fuses and shells as mementos. While 
the fusillade was on, men were walking about 
the green as usual. Suddenly one of them was 
hit by a falling fuse. Out rushed one of the 
reinforcement chaps, and when he saw that 
the man was not hurt he asked: 
‘*‘Want the fuse, mate?’’ 
The other looked at him calmly. ‘‘What else 


| do you think I stopped it for?’’ he replied. 


i 


NOT WITH HIM 
HE new skirt had just come home from 


let her be!’’ In that way originated a name! Boston ever knew was that of the Great Re- 


that has ever since clung to fore-and-aft rigged | public, built in East Boston in 1853. The 
vessels of more than one mast—a type so pop- | Great Republic was the largest merchant ship 


the dressmaker’s, and the woman put it on 
at once. It seemed to her altogether too 
| Short, but, in view of the present fashions, she 





ular in and so distincive of American waters. | that had ever been built up to that time. It} thought she would see what her husband 


It should be explained that the word ‘‘scoon’’ | was 335 feet long and 53 feet wide. On the day 
was used to describe the skipping of a flat | of the launching Boston took a holiday; the 


stone on the water. The new rig was a great | schools closed, and business of all kinds was | 


boon to our merchant marine, and it was not 
long before Europe began to realize its advan- 
tages. Such a vessel could sail very close to 


| thought of it. She entered the library, and he 
| looked up from his work with a frown. 
‘*T wonder,’’ said the wife, with an embar- 





supposed that the European corn borer reached ~ 
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Your Boy 
In Khaki 


will find many occasions when he will ap- 
preciate having a bottle of Absorbine, Jr., 
handy. After a hard day’s work or a 
long hike Absorbine, Jr., will give him 
the much needed relief. Of course he is 
too proud to respond to ‘‘sick call’’ with 
only a stiff shoulder or sore, aching arms 


and legs. 
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AbsorbineJ 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
(Pea meme he 8 om 





acts quickly and effectively on tired, strained 
muscles. It is preferred by athletic trainers 
everywhere b it is so d dable in elim- 
inating stiffness and reducing inflammation. 
If he has ever been in college athletics he 
knows Absorbine, Jr. It is the liniment that 
may be applied to cuts and wounds. It is an 








e . . . 
Antiseptic and Germicide 
and cleanses as well as heals. 

Absorbine, Jr., may be rubbed 
freely on all irritated parts—kneaded 
into that sore instep or applied to a 
shoulder chafed from carrying a gun. 
* It is highly concentrated and only 
a few drops are required at an 
application. 

Send him a bottle today. 


$1.25 a bottle at druggists 
or mailed anywhere upon 
receipt of price. 

A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 


will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
10c in stamps. 








W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
RI 














| Suspended. It was the launching of the Great | rassed laugh, ‘‘if these awfully short skirts will 
| Republic that inspired Longfellow to write | ever go out?’’ | 
|his memorable poem, The Building of the| ‘‘Not with me,’’ was the decided answer. 











Gladioli 
75 Bulbs that Bloom for 


$1.00 Prepaia 


35 Bulbs for 50 cts. 


Valuable Booklet Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Cedar Acres 


Wenham, Mass. , 


A BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING VINE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Send us the names of all the straw- 
berry growers you know and we 
will mail you the Vine Post-Paid 
Free of Charge. We only wish for 
those that grow the fruit for 
market and we want the names 
at once, The vine is a marvel 
of beauty and fragrance, 
is perfectly hardy, rapid 
grower, abundant foli- 
age, and its sweetly 
scented flowers, hand- 
some glossy leaves give 
it supremacy over all 
other climbers. 
Sunnyside Nursery, 
thol, Mass. 
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Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO. BOSTON 


SARGENT CAMPS 


FOR GIRLS 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, President. Illustrated Catalog. 
SECRETARY, idge, Mass. 
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Companion 
“Name-On” 





. 


HE Blades are made of the fa- 
mous ‘‘Car-Van-Steel,’’ the finest 
quality that money, skill and scien- 


tific methods can produce. Another 
distinguishing feature of these Knives 
is that your name and address will be 
placed under a transparent handle— 
permanent evidence of ownership. 


No. 89, fome"iis Knife. 3 in. 
long, two blades, is given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited 
— subscription; or sold for $1. 
elivered FREE anywhere in the U.S. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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at myself,’’ said his | 
grandfather, with a | 
grin. ‘‘ Trouble is the 
help want somethin’ 
more fancy than bread | 
and water. No use. 
You’ll have to start | 
this mornin’ after a 
hired girl. I can’t bile 
water ’thout burnin’ 








“STAY ALL NIGHT!" SHE EXCLAIMED, 
LOOK AT HER HUSBAND. 


ORACE!”’ shouted Uncle Nate 

H Bancroft, rapping on the pipe 

of the kitchen stove and looking 

intently at the ceiling as if he expected 

Horace to come through it at his bid- 

ding. ‘‘Horace, be you goin’ to git up 
t’day ? It’s most six o’clock!’’ 

In the bedroom upstairs Horace 
yawned. ‘‘Yah,’’ he said. ‘‘Coming.”’ 

The old man stirred the fire, pulled 
the cover off the frying pan, burned 
his fingers, and waved them in the air. 
Filling the coffeepot with water, he set 
it on the stove to boil. 

‘*Nathan!’’ called Aunt Marilla from 
her room. ‘‘What be you cookin’ in 
that kittle?’’ 

‘*P’taters,’’ said he briefly. 

‘*P’taters!’’ she said in surprise. ‘‘I 
s’posed of course you’d warm up the 
ones you had left yesterday, and fry 
some meat to go with ’em. You ain’t 
bilin’ the coffee, be ye?’’ 

‘*Yes, I be!’’ 

‘*What’s burnin’? Seems if I’d go 
frantic layin’ here helpless, and you 

_ messin’ round out there!’’ 

‘*Tt’s them tormented p’taters biled 
dry!’’ he yelled, snatching the cover 
off. 

It fell clattering to the floor as he 
poured some water into the kettle.‘ He 
tried to peer in, but a cloud of steam 
rose in his face. 

Horace Beals, his seventeen-year-old 
grandson from Boston, who was spend- 
ing the summer on the old farm, came 
into the kitchen. 

**Seems if I smell something burn- 
ing,’’ he remarked as he sniffed the air. 

‘Seems if I did, too!l’’ snorted his 
grandfather. ‘‘Seems if I felt my fin- 
gers burnin’ and my face blistered and 
my feelin’s hurt —’’ 

‘* Nathan! ’’ wailed Aunt Marilla 
from her room. ‘‘ It is bad enough 
with me layin’ here bedfast and Mis’ | 
Batchum down with fever, without 
you havin’ such an awful time tryin’ | 
to do the cookin’ and scoldin’ so about | 
it. ” 

Horace spoke up eagerly. ‘‘Let me 
help, grandfather. I’ll cut the bread and 
—get the water and the wood—and —’’ 

‘¢That’s the kind of cookin’ I’m best 


ST 
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YS 
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| creamery check as you go through the village, 


| keep if you stay all night anywhere. ”’ 


| Ridgemans was at liberty, and she balked at | 
|doing the work alone. In vain Horace tried 


it.”” 

‘*Sure I will,’’ said 
Horace. ‘‘ I’ll hitch 
up right after break- 
fast.’’ 

‘tT don’t know where on earth he’ll go,’’ 
said Aunt Marilla. ‘‘Girls ain’t easy to git in 
hayin’. Everybody’s busy to home.’’ 

‘*He’ll jest have to go till he finds one,’’ 
said Uncle Nate emphatically, ‘‘and bring ’er 
home with ’im. Four hungry men have got to 
hev suthin’ besides bread and water to eat.’’ 

‘*T’ll have a maid here before night or I 
won’t be here, that’s all,’’ said Horace confi- 
dently as he sat down at the table and began 
to peel one of the burned potatoes. 

‘*Horace,’’ said his grandfather solemnly, 
‘*it’s lucky you said that where nobody but 
us heard ye. You never want to say anything 
about maids up here in northern Vermont. It’s 
best not to say anything about anybody bein’ 
a hired girl even.’’ 

‘*What do you —’’ began Horace again. 


WITH A STARTLED 


‘*You never want to go right up brash and | 


holler round that you’re lookin’ for help. You 
want to sidle up kind of meechin’ and tell 
how bad off you be for somebody to help out 
for a few days, and how ’twould be sech a 
kindness if they’d come—git ’em to pityin’ ye 
if ye can. Then sort of take it for granted 
that they’ll come even if they ain’t said a 
word. You want to go on then how pleased 
ye be over gittin’ such a capable girl, able to 
go right ahead and boss the hull place.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Horace said, sipping gingerly at his 
black, muddy coffee. 

The men came in from the barn just then, 
and Uncle Nate said nothing more about the 
proper method to capture the prey. They ate 
in glum silence. Horace finished first. 

‘*Hitch Billy up to the Concord buggy and 
hurry right along,’’ said his grandfather. ‘‘Go 
and see if one of the Ridgeman girls can come 
first, and if none of ’em can, go on up to 
Parks’s. If Amy Parks can’t help us out, I 
don’t know where to try.’’ 

He grinned a little. 

‘* Don’t came back alone, anyway, or I | 
won’t be able to control these fellers. They’re 
about as bad as a cage of lions now. Cash the | 


and then you’ll hev some money to pay yer 
Horace had poor luck at the places that 


Uncle Nate had mentioned. Only one of the 


the diplomatic method recommended by his 
grandfather ; she flatly refused to go. 
No better fortune awaited him at the 
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| cheek swelled up like 
| a pincushion. 
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Parkses’. Amy had an 
ulcerated tooth and a 


He jogged along to 
the village to cash his 
cheek. 

“Do you know 
where I could find a 
hired girl?’’ he asked 
the cashier of the 

















bank. 

“Tf I did, I wouldn’t 
tell. We need one the 
worst way ourselves.’ 

As Horace went out to the buggy, he saw | 
Herm Marsh coming, and appealed to him. 

‘*Grandfather sent to get a m—girl to help 
out up at the house,’’ said Horace. ‘‘Have 
you any idea where to look for one?’’ 


‘*When was your grandad taken with this | 


spell of fool in the head ?’’ demanded Herm. 
‘*Lookin’ for a hired girl in hayin’!’’ 


**T don’t know what to do,’’ said Horace | 


miserably. ‘‘We’ve just got to have somebody 
to help. Grandmother is sick abed, and Mrs. 
Batchum has a bad fever. 
doing the cooking, and the men are mad — 
Herm laughed. ‘‘I bet they be. If he’s doin’ 


the cookin’, they’re ready to commit murder. ”’ | 


“ DON’T THINK NOTHIN'!" 


Grandfather is | 


ORAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 


SNARLED THE MAN. 
“FIX HIM UPI* 


| to be a pent road, so called because, 
| owing to the small amount of travel, 
| the owners were allowed to fence it in. 
| Passing through the gate, Billy trotted 
briskly along in the gathering dusk 
with his ears pricked forward, looking 
| for supper. It grew dark, however, and 
| still no habitation appeared. Horace 
was beginning to think that he should 
| have to sleep in the woods, when he 
saw a small clearing ahead and a lighted 
window gleaming out of the darkness. 
Some one with a lantern was moving 
about in the basement of the barn. 
Tying Billy to the fence, Horace 


He thought for a moment. ‘‘The only place I | made his way through the muddy barn- 
know is up in Wheelock. They’s four or five | yard to the basement door. A man had 
French families there with eight or ten girls| just finished milking some scrubby- 





apiece, and all good workers. ’’ 
‘*How far is that?’’ asked Horace. 
‘**Oh, round thutty mile, I guess,’’ said 


Herm, looking at the horse. ‘‘ Billy can make | 


it by dark if you start now.’’ 


After getting some information about the | 


roads, Horace started. The first part of his 


journey lay through fine farming country with | 


well-marked roads. He ate dinner at a farm- 


house and pressed on, although the day was | 


very hot. He and the horse were grateful for 
the shade when they started to climb a heavily 
wooded mountain. 

He had the choice of two roads, both of 
which led to Wheelock. One followed the 
valley round the base of the mountain and 
the other led straight over the top. He chose 
the straight road, because, although steep, it 
was shady. 

By the time he had gained the top of 
the mountain, it was mid-afternoon. A lake 


| gleamed through the white birches that clus- 


tered thickly everywhere. Here the road 


| forked, and he stopped. 


His directions were to ‘‘keep the straight 
road,’’ but as there was nothing to indicate 
which was the straight one, he took the right- 
hand turn. He expected to begin the descent 
of the mountain soon, but instead the road 
kept bearing off to the right. 

The shadows grew deep in the woods as he 
traveled. It was a wild, lonesome country. 
He passed only one or two houses the whole 
way, and those were abandoned. The timber 
had been cut off years before, but the pastures 
were now filled thick with second growth. 

Just before dark he came to a gate. It proved 


looking cows. 

| ‘*Good evening,’’ said Horace. ‘‘I’ve 
| lost my way, and I’d like to stay all 
night if it wouldn’t be too much trou- 
ble. ’’ 

Coming out into the runway, the 
| man stood looking him over without a 
word. Horace was vaguely uneasy. The 
| fellow was more than six feet tall and 
wide in proportion. Bushy black whis- 
kers stuck out from his chin like the 
bristles of a shoe brush. 

** Afoot?’’ he asked at last. 

Horace explained who he was and on 
what errand he had come. 

“‘T dunno,’’ said the man uneasily. 
‘*We ain’t got much room in the 
house —’’ 

Horace interrupted him eagerly. 
‘‘Never mind that! Give Billy some- 
thing to eat, and I’ll sleep on the 
hay.’’ 

‘*Billy!’’ said the man in a startled 
tone. ‘‘Who’s Billy ?’’ 

‘* The horse. I told you I had a 
horse. ’’ 

‘* Oh, yes!’’ said the man, looking 
relieved. ‘‘ Bring him along up, then.’’ 

As they fed the little horse the man 
looked him over approvingly. 

‘*Morgan, ain’t he?’’ 

‘*How can you tell?’’ asked Horace. 
All horses looked alike to him. 

‘*T could tell ’em if I was to see 
7em in Africky,’’ said the fellow. 

They went into the house —a low- 





ceilinged building that seemed to 
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WICE Janet’s foot changed 

her whole life. The first time 

she was eight years old, a 

slender child with a pointed chin 

and thick, brown-black braids that 
hung to her waist. 

‘*Nice hair!’’ remarked the visit- 
ing lady. 

Janet’s heart pounded stormily ; 
for to be adopted was the Biz, 
Beautiful Thing for which all little 
girls at the Home were longing. 

‘*She looks delicate —’’ 

Janet trembled. Once before she 
had been rejected because she 
‘‘looked delicate. ’’ 

‘* But I’d say,’’ resumed the 
visitor, ‘‘she might have tempera- 
ment. ’’ 

Janet could bear no more. She 
crept nearer and whispered, ‘‘ I 
haven’t got temperament; you can 
try wiv a fermometer.’’ 

And suddenly she understood 
that the lady had decided to take 
her—on trial. Joy clutched at her 
heart and made her dance about 
the Home and sing—and at the 
same time almost hurt her, so 
afraid was she of losing it. 

But as she was changing her 
flat, uniform shoes for others, the 
lady saw her foot. It was a pretty 
little foot, as nimble as a squir- 
rel’s, but the instep was a little 
different from the other. The lady 
could not say why she minded—but 
she did not like Janet’s foot! 

So Janet stayed on at the Home. In all the 
years afterwards she never let anyone see that 
odd little foot. It did seem that God—who had 
not given her any people—might have made 
her foot like other girls’ feet! 

Now she was seventeen, and in a year they 
would send her out as a housemaid. She was 
ciever and a great reader—the head nurse said 
that it was a pity she could not be educated. 
She was too old to be adopted, she thought. 
The years of fear and hope—waiting to be 
chosen in the eager, drop-the-handkerchief 
ring of little girls—were over, forever. 

But one day the Big Thing came near again. 
The visiting lady was small and slight, with 
a pointed chin and white hair. Janet heard 
her whisper to her husband: 

‘‘Notice that girl. She looks like Louise!’’ 

‘* Louise was our daughter,’’ he told the 
nurse. ‘‘You remember the flood that swept 
this region years ago? Louise was in the ruins 
of a hotel—with her husband and baby girl.’’ 

Janet went on polishing the woodwork. 

‘‘We hadn’t spoken with her in years,’’ he 
added sadly. ‘‘And we’d never seen her baby 
girl. They were all three sent to us—after- 
wards.’’ 

Janet felt a thrill, for she could guess the 
story. Louise had married against their wishes ; 
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never seen the mountains before. For 
a few days she was very happy. 
Then came a Rocky Mountain snow- 
storm. 

‘“*This cottage is too thin for cold 
weather ; we must start East at once,’’ 
Mr. Hayden said. 

And while Janet listened they fell to talking 
about their home. It is always hard to hear 
people talk of a journey that you are not to 
take. The old man pinched his wife’s cheek. 

‘*How does it feel to be going home with a 
granddaughter ?’’ 

Something rose in Janet’s throat and choked 
her. Her cheeks burned, and then she looked 
into her heart; and it frightened her. 
| Did she really hate Dorothy ? Was she wicked 
}enough to hate that sweet, white, laughing 
| baby? Trembling—hard—she took Dorothy 
| from Mrs. Hayden’s arms and held her close 
| and tried to love her as she had always loved 
| babies; but she could not. 








then—in pride—she had stayed away and had} Mrs. Hayden was starting for the city, to do 
not written. How could any girl allow a cloud | some shopping before their journey. ‘‘Good-by, 
to come between her and those who loved her? | Janet!’’ 

‘‘Ever since Louise—died,’’ softly resumed | 


the lady, ‘‘I’ve meant to adopt a baby girl.’’ 

‘*She’s visited dozens of Homes, but they 
can’t suit her,’’ put in the old man. 

‘‘T know it’s my wicked heart! But I just 
keep craving my own flesh and blood, and can’t 
love a strange baby enough. ’’ 

He laughed, with a gruff tenderness. ‘‘ You 
have to tell us about your wicked heart—we’d 
never know.’’ 

Then—Janet saw the old lady whispering to 
him. And a wild hope caught at her heart. 

‘¢ But, my dear,’’ he murmured. 
couldn’t adopt a girl as old as that!’’ 

‘‘Janet,’’ the head nurse said abruptly, 
‘please go and get Dorothy.’’ 

Dorothy was a beautiful year-and-a-half-old 
girl, with hair the color of dandelions. She 
gurgled and crowed and laughed her way into 
every heart. And it was not strange that 
Louise’s mother found that she could love one 
strange baby—at least. 

The first papers were taken out that day, 
and Dorothy was bundled off in a hired auto- 
mobile to the Haydens’ cottage in the moun- 
tains, a mile from a village called Wooddale. 
And because she was used to caring for Dor- 
othy, Janet went with them—to stay until 
they returned to the East for the winter. 


It was lovely fall weather; and Janet had | 


“ You} 


Janet could have cried out, ‘‘Don’t kiss 

;me!’’ 

| But Mrs. Hayden did kiss her good-by. Two 
| teardrops, large and fierce, fought their way 
between Janet’s thick eyelashes and clung 
like dew. She bent her head over Dorothy. 

| ‘*You don’t think, Janet, there’s any in- 
| flammation about that dear little foot? I noticed 
| that it was swollen, but it doesn’t seem red. ’’ 

Janet shook her head. 
| ‘‘Take good care of her, dear. We’ll get into 
| Wooddale on the night train and stay at the 
hotel till morning. ’’ 

All day Janet watched over the baby and 
tried to keep from thinking wicked thoughts. 
At dark she bathed the child’s wee, hurt foot 
with some stuff from a bottle and tucked her 
into her crib. Then, holding the lamp, she 
looked down on Dorothy asleep. 

It had turned cold after the snow. The pine 
trees groaned, and the wind came sharp and 
searching through the thin walls. The house 
was very still—Janet could hear the cook, 
sound asleep, in the next room. And a queer 
dread came to her. She felt so very wicked! 
What if she should actually do something to 
hurt Dorothy ? She might—in her sleep! 

When she thought how dreadful that would 
be, she was almost afraid to go to sleep, and 
lay a long while listening to the mountain rats 





scurrying on the roof. But at last 
she grew drowsy and slept. 

She wakened suddenly. 

After all, had she taken good care 
of Dorothy? She had not examined 
the little foot; she had merely bathed 
it with arnica. Lighting the lamp, 
she turned down the crib blankets. The little 
foot had turned quite dark. 

Standing still, Janet tried to think what to 
do. She ought to have got a doctor hours 
before! There was no telephone, no neighbor. 

She threw on some clothing, but could not 
find a buttonhook, and so slipped her feet into 
her rubbers. Then she knocked on the wall. 

‘*Mrs. O’ Hagan!’’ she shouted. ‘‘I’m going 
to carry Dorothy into Wooddale to a doctor— 
her foot is all black!’’ 

The cook screamed. ‘‘ Black, is it? Then it’s 
too late altogether—they’1l have to take the foot 
off !’’ 

Janet began to cry. Dorothy — beautiful, 
happy Dorothy—to have to go through life — 

The cook would have gone with her; but she 
was old and stout, and could not walk fast 
enough. Janet lost no time. Wrapping Dorothy 
in blankets, she ran out: into the night. 

The moon sailed high and white above the 
pines. Somewhere a coyote barked. Janet ran 
down the hill and past the row of cottages—all 
empty, now, like the abandoned nests of birds. 
She passed the one where the high-school girls 
had lived—the first girls Janet had ever known 
who did not wear uniforms. 

Just beyond their cottage was the level place 
where Janet had been teaching Dorothy to 
walk alone the day a thorn ran through the 
little white-kid slipper. 

‘Tt was all my fault. Poor little foot, darling 
little foot!’’ 

And now, as Dorothy lay in her arms, all 
her love for the child rushed back. How 
Dorothy’s sweet under lip had quivered when 
the thorn went in! Janet kissed her through 
the blankets. Dorothy seemed fast asleep in 
her arms. But perhaps she was in a stupor! 

Janet took fresh alarm, and fled down the 
last hill to the railway tracks. The moonlight 
was bright as morning; in a snowy hollow 
some rabbits were playing. Janet had lost one 
rubber and her feet were very cold, but she 
did not seem to mind. She hurried down the 
track, until she heard the train behind her. 

Standing beside the rails, in snow to her 





ankles, she saw the locomotive rush by, with 
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its glare of light, its shriek, its 
flying sparks. Then came a coach 
in which probably the Haydens 
were, and then dim ones that Janet 
knew must be sleeping cars, such 
as the Haydens had spoken of en- 
gaging for their trip East. 

She took the track again. The 
aching spread to her knees, then 
her hips; finally it ceased, leaving 
her feet like wooden crutches. She 
knew about frozen feet — people 
sometimes lose a foot from being 
out in the cold. But she did not 
think, then, about her own feet. 

The train whistled at Wooddale 
and let off two passengers. Janet 
had reached the edge of the village ; 
she pushed her way, on her queer, 
wooden feet, across a vacant lot, 
climbed some steps and pushed 
open the door of the hotel. 

‘*Take the baby!’’ she cried, for 
her knees doubled under her. ‘‘Get 
a doctor—it’s her foot!’’ 

The landlady screamed. Some 
one ran to wake a doctor in the 
hotel. They hurried Janet to the 
parlor sofa and fell to rubbing her 
feet with snow. 

**You surely do favor your 
grandma!’’ exclaimed the landlady 
as she rubbed. 

‘“‘Why, she isn’t —’’ Janet be- 
gan. And just then the Haydens 
ran downstairs. 

‘«'There’s not a thing wrong with 
the baby’s foot!’’ Mr. Hayden 
called. ‘‘ You must have put iodine on it instead 
of arnica, Janet; that’s why it turned dark!’’ 

‘*- You blessed child, I hope you haven’t 
frozen your own feet!’’ Mrs. Hayden exclaimed. 

‘‘They aren’t frozen—but it’s a close call 
for ’em.’’ 

The landlady retired, with her pan of snow; 
and Janet curled her feet under her skirt. 
Then, bending over, she drew on the dry 
stocking to hide the left foot. 

‘You love the baby too much!”’ said old 
Mr. Hayden. : 

‘*Why, so I do—I do love Dorothy,’’ said 
Janet, with a smile. 

Mrs. Hayden had perched on the arm of the 
sofa. ‘‘ Janet,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I went to the 
city to-day to make sure—did you guess ?—that 
I could have you. And when I took Dorothy 
—though I do love her; really—I meant to 
have you both. 


‘*Oh, listen! I’ve never been sure the little , 


blue-eyed baby they found was really Louise’s 
own. To-day I’ve been asking about you. 
And even father thinks that maybe I’m right. 

‘* You were a flood baby, too,’’ she went on. 
‘¢ And the laundress of the hotel asked for you 
at first, but afterwards had to send you toa 
Home.’’ She paused. ‘‘I didn’t look up that 
laundress!’’ she owned. Mrs. Hayden did not 
really believe her own fairy story; but she 
wanted to believe it—and so she had been 
afraid to question the laundress. 

Janet lifted shining eyes. It was too won- 
derful that the Big Thing had come at last! 

‘Put on my ‘glass slippers,’ Janet,’’ said 
the old lady. They were blue slippers, trimmed, 
Indian fashion, with beads, that looked like 
glass. ‘‘But I don’t suppose you can get them 
on,’’ she added. ‘‘Our folks have odd feet. ’’ 

A look of astonishment came into her face. 
‘*Why, child, they fit like gloves!’’ She caught 
the stocking from Janet’s left foot. . 

‘“‘Oh, don’t!’’ the girl implored. Was that 
foot to change everything a second time? 
‘*Don’t—please!’’ 

Mrs. Hayden screamed. She had seen the 
instep. Smiling faintly, Janet drew her poor 
foot away. 

‘*Child, that’s a Barker foot. ’’ 

‘“*T didn’t know,’’ Janet said shakily, ‘‘that 
it was called that.’’ 

‘*T mean, that foot runs in the Barker family 
—my family. I have it, Louise had it.’’ 

Mrs. Hayden turned. ‘‘ Father! I’m not 
afraid any longer to find that laundress. Go, 
now, and telephone the detectives. ’’ 

The lawyers claimed all the credit after- 
wards for finding that the girl was the 
Haydens’ own flesh and blood. But her grand- 
mother used to say, with a little wry face, 
‘‘Where would they have been without the 
Barker foot—and my glass slipper!’’ 





Horace almost as old as the hills it stood | 
among. A woman in a dirty wrapper was put- | 


ting supper on the table—boiled potatoes and fat 
pork, with the inevitable pie and doughnuts. 

The man jerked his thumb toward Horace. 
‘*Feller to stay all night.’’ 


kitchen, and the only piece of furniture in it 
was a bed. Leaving a candle in the room, the 
man went out. As Horace sat down on the edge 
| of the bed to take off his shoes he heard the 
key turn stealthily in the lock. 

Pausing in. astonishment, he heard some 


by, and far away in the deep forest a screech 
owi hooted. The velvet dark lay like a pall 
over the shaggy, lonely mountains. 

| Filled with a sudden, overwhelming dread 
| of the situation in which he found himself, 
| Horace quietly took off his shoes, stepped out 


‘“*Stay all night! ’’ she exclaimed, with a/one move outside the door. He blew out the| on the woodshed roof, which sloped to the 
startled look at her husband. ‘‘I thought —’’ | candle and, lying down on the bed fully | bank behind the house, and slid to the ground. 
‘*Don’t think nothin’!’’ snarled the man. | dressed, listened with all his ears. After a | Putting on his shoes, he made his way to the 
‘‘Fix him up! He’s lost and he can’t git out| few moments he heard the person outside | barn, and lay down on some hay in the shed 


till mornin’, and that’s all there be to it.’’ 
They ate supper in silence. Horace tried to 
talk once or twice, but they would scarcely 
reply to him, and at last he gave up the 
attempt. Soon after supper, since there was 
nothing to read except a yellow-backed alma- 
nae hanging uader the clock shelf, he asked 
to be shown his room. It was a loft over the 


quietly descend the stairs. 
There was only one window in the room, 
and as the place was very close and hot, 





| just outside the stable door. 


For a while he heard nothing except the 
sound that the horses made in eating their hay. 


| Horace opened it. From the kitchen below | Then a horse and buggy came briskly up the 
| came the voices of the man and the woman, | road and turned into the yard. Some one 
but he could not make out what they were | whistled. A light flashed in the kitchen win- 
saying. After a while they went into the other | dow and as quickly disappeared. 

| The driver of the buggy waited, with his 





room. A cowbell clanked in the woods near | 





horse pawing the ground impatiently. A dim 
shape moved from the house toward the rig. 
‘*That you, Prevost ?’’ said the driver. ‘‘I’ve 
had a hard trip. Feed the hoss and git me some 
supper. ’’ 
‘*Made a good get-away, did ye, Miles?’’ 
inquired Prevost. 


“‘Can’t tell, ’’ remarked Miles briefly. ‘‘ They” 


carried the stuff through the woods in be- 
yond Benton Landin’ on their backs, and I 
was Waitin’ in the rig in back of Bald Moun- 
tain. ’’ 

‘‘In the daytime? Now, what kind of a fool 
p’formance —’’ 

‘*The revenues hey been watchin’ nights 
lately and sleepin’ days. We had ’em_all lo- 
cated.’’ The man got out of the rig. ‘‘I’m stiff 
as a stake! Been settin’ there ever sense ten 
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this mornin’. What’s this ?’’ he asked, as he ran 
into Horace’s buggy. ‘‘ Anyone staying here?’’ 

‘‘Nothin’ but a fool kid that got lost. He’s 
up in the kitchen chamber, locked in, and the 
old woman’s watchin’ the winder. ’’ 

‘Why didn’t ye send him about his business 
if he’s got any? The idear keepin’ ’im here!’’ 

**Send ’im along to lay out and watch fer us 
somewhere ?’’ sneered Prevost. ‘‘That would 
be bright, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ agreed Miles. ‘‘ If he’s all 
right, he’s up there asleep. If he ain’t, we’ve 
got ’im where we want ’im.’’ After a minute 
he went on: ‘‘I ain’t never run such a load 
before, and I’ve been nervous as an oyster all 
day. Come on, I want some supper.’’ 

As the men talked they had been unharness- 
ing the horse within ten feet of where Horace 
lay on the hay. Finally they led the animal 
into a stall, gave it some grain, and went into 
the house. They must have hung blankets 
over the windows, for no light came through. 

Rising, Horace went cautiously to the buggy. 
It had rubber tires and was new and strong. 
He knew very well what was up, for he had 
heard the rumors current over the countryside 
of an underground railway for passing smug- 
gled goods over the line from Canada. He felt 
under the seat to see what was there; the rig 
was full of packages. 

For a minute he was panic-stricken. If the 
men went to his room and found that he was 
gone, trouble would start at once. His first 
impulse was to slip back to the loft while they 
were giving Miles his supper. Another plan 
was to hitch Billy up and make a run for it. 

As he stood undecided a daring plan came 
to his mind: he could hitch Billy to the smug- 
glers’ rig and try to deliver the goods to the 
officers! That would be the best evidence 
against the smugglers, and with the informa- 
tion that he could give the authorities they 
would probably be able to capture the gang. 

There was a good deal of risk to it, for the 
smugglers were undoubtedly armed, and they 
would not hesitate to injure him if they caught 
him interfering with their game. But as his 
grandfather often said, ‘‘A thing is right or it 
ain’t. There’s no halfway business about it.’’ 
And Horace could not bring himself to fly the 
field without making some attempt to bring 
the villains to justice. 

Hitching the little Morgan as quickly as 
possible to the rubber-tired buggy, he climbed 
in, turned the horse and headed for the gate. 
At that moment Miles opened the kitchen door 
and came out. 

‘*Hello!’’ he shouted, as he heard the clatter 
of the horse’s feet. ‘‘Who’s there ?’’ 

Swinging out into the road, Horace headed 
back the way he had come. Shouts rose be- 
hind him. A lighted lantern flashed through 
the trees. Shots rang out and bullets sang 
through the brush. At first Horace tried to 
guide Billy round the boulders and deep holes 
that filled the road; but in the darkness it was 
a hopeless task, and he gave Billy his head. 
On they rushed, with the low-hanging bushes 
whipping viciously against them. The buggy 
bounded from side to side. 

Only a horse raised on the rough mountain 
pastures could have passed over that road at 
the speed at which Billy was traveling. Seem- 
ing to realize that a Bancroft in dire need was 
depending on him, the gallant little horse was 
doing his best. 

As they passed through the open gate at the 
end of the pent road, Horace stopped the horse 
for a moment and listened. The moon had 
risen, a thin crescent low in the sky, and gave 
a faint light. Far behind him he heard iron- 
shod wheels rattling over the stones. 

Horace spoke to Billy, and on they went; 
the better condition of the road made it possible 
for the little Morgan to go faster now, but that 
was poor satisfaction, for Horace knew that 
his pursuers with an unloaded buggy could do 
better than he. No doubt they had good horses; 
people in their nefarious business must have; 
and willing as Billy was, he had traveled all 
day, whereas the horse behind them was un- 
doubtedly fresh. On they rushed until they 
reached the forks of the road at the lake. Get- 
ting out, Horace ran his hand over Billy’s back. 
The horse was covered with lather and sweat; 
he held his head low, and breathed noisily. 

The pursuers, judging by the sound of the 
wheels, were less than half a mile behind him 
now. While Horace was making up his mind 
which road he should take, an inspiration came 
to him. He would head into the brush until 
he saw which road his pursuers took—then he 
would take the other one! 

He got out of the way none too soon. On the 
smugglers came and stopped at the fork of the 
road. Horace held his breath. If Billy snorted 
or moved his feet, all would be lost. The boy’s 
heart thumped so loudly it seemed to him that 
the men must hear it. 

‘“‘Funny,’’ he heard one of them say. ‘‘I 
don’t hear a thing, do you?’’ 

‘*He’s straight ahead on that stretch of sand 
down by the brook; that’s why we don’t hear 
"im. ” 

‘Go on, then!’’ said the first one impa- 
tiently. ‘‘He’s got a good horse, and while we 
stan’ here doin’ nothin’ he’s gittin’ away.’’ 

They sped on down the mountain. Horace 
waited until they were well on their way, then 
backed into the road, and walked Billy slowly 








along the other trail. Without doubt when they 
discovered their mistake, they would run their 
horse back to the lake. But the tables would 
then be turned: they would have a spent horse, 
whereas Billy would be cool and would have 
his breath. 

Half an hour passed, and he struck the down 
grade on the opposite side of Wheelock Moun- 
tain. Breathing freely, the horse stepped off 
briskly. Suddenly, from behind, Horace caught 
the rattle of wheels again! 

He tightened on the reins. Billy had spurned 
more than forty hilly, stony miles beneath his 
feet since his morning feed, but, worthy son of 
old Justin Morgan that he was, he threw up 
his head and, pushed by the load, fairly flew 
down the steep mountain road. 

The sound of pursuit gradually died away. 
Six miles they sped on, and at last, a little after 
midnight, rolled out into the valley and up to 
a farmhouse. 

Horace’s loud shout for help was followed 
by the sound of running feet. Lights flashed ; 
dogs barked. Several half-dressed men and boys 
gathered round. Horace explained hurriedly. 

‘*Hurry up, boys!’’ shouted the head of the 
house. ‘‘Put this horse up and rub him dry. 





Hitch Belle in and we’ll go to Benton Landing 
to the officers with this stuff.’’ 

A fresh horse made short work of the trip 
to the landing, where the officers found more 
than thirteen hundred dollars’ worth of opium 
in the buggy. The alarm was sent out, and 
before noon the smugglers were caught as they 
were trying to get out of the country, disguised. 

At breakfast the next morning, Horace 
thought of something that he had almost for- 
gotten. ‘‘Know where I can get a hired girl?’”’ 
he’asked his host. 

‘*Haven’t ye had about enough desperate 
adventure for a spell, without mixin’ up in 
another ?’’ the farmer asked. 

‘*T’ve got to find a hired girl before I go 
back. That’s what I started out to do,’’ said 
Horace decidedly. 

A middle-aged woman who was helping with 
the work spoke up. ‘‘My sister is lookin’ for 
a place. How much do ye want to pay ?”’ 

‘*Whatever she asks,’’ responded Horace. 

The woman looked up quickly at his reply. 
‘*She’ll go,’’ she agreed so promptly that they 
all smiled. ‘‘But I warn ye now, boy, if ye 
don’t keep the wood box and the water pail 
full, you’ll wish the smugglers had got ye.’’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
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Invernesshire glen that I first knew 
and loved Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
At Guisachan (meaning in Gaelic ‘‘the 
place of the fir’’), in the heart of the High- 
lands, my parents had created their home. 
There they loved to entertain their political 
friends of all parties, and there those friends 
could at their will pursue the wild red deer in 
its forest haunts, or the bonnie brown grouse on 
the moors, or ride and drive for miles from one 
vision of glorious natural beauty to another. 
It was there that Mr. Gladstone, during his 
first premiership, came to visit us. My father 
was Mr. Gladstone’s faithful follower in the 
House of Commons for thirty years. Besides a 
common sympathy in party politics, there were 
other ties, of a literary and artistic character, 
that united the two men. They used to meet 
in the old bookshops and old china and silver 
shops, where they would discuss the rival 
merits of the art treasures that both loved to 
collect. One of the objects of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pilgrimage to Guisachan was to see a famous 
collection of Wedgwood ware. 


[ was in my childhood’s home in an 


“YOU MUST PRAY FOR ME” 
“Ter was a big house party to receive 


the prime minister and his family, and 

great was the consternation when just 
before dinner we found that their luggage had 
gone astray. A hurried consultation was held 
to discover whose wardrobes could supply 
the deficiencies. My sister and I were much 
delighted at being able to provide various 
garments for the prime minister’s daughters, 
Mary and Helen. 

It was the custom of the house for my sister 
and me to act as guides to those visitors who 
wished to ride on ponies through the mountain 
passes; my mother took the older ladies out 
driving, and my father looked after the sports- 
men. That custom gave me one of the great 
inspirations of my life, for Mr. Gladstone did 
not think it beneath his dignity to ride beside 
a little eleven-year-old girl, and to talk to her 
about nature and art and poetry and music, as 
if she were a grown-up person, asking her 
opinion and drawing her out in a way that 
made her his forever. 

Schoolroom tea gave the, children of the 
family another chance to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone in intimacy. Regular afternoon tea 
in the drawing-room was not yet a fully estab- 
lished custom in 1869; it was understood that 
guests who wished a comfortable tea with cake 
and jam, must find their way to the school- 
room. There Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone would 
make themselves thoroughly at home with us, 
and would tell us stories and would also let 
us understand some of the interests and re- 
sponsibilities that absorbed their lives. 

One evening, I remember, the conversation 
turned on the qualifications of certain candi- 
dates for two bishoprics that were then vacant. 
I was greatly impressed when Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘‘You must pray for me, that I may be 
guided to make the right choice. ’’ 

Thus at Guisachan were laid the foundations 
of a friendship between Mr. Gladstone and 
myself that was made still closer by my mar- 
riage with the grandson of Lord Aberdeen, 
the premier, for whom Mr. Gladstone had ever 
entertained a deep admiration and affection. 

It so happened that the 25th of July, the 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s wed- 
ding, was the day on wnich Lord Aberdeen 
and I became engaged to each other, and on 
the evening of that day we received our first 








wedding present—a picture of Mr. Glad- 

stone. When next day Lord Aberdeen 

was driving me down New Bond Street, 

we passed Mr. Gladstone. We pulled up, 
and with a bound the great statesman was on 
the hub of the wheel, congratulating us and 
speaking to us very much as if we were his 
own children. 

Through the long years that followed we 
were privileged to see much of that beautiful 
family life,in which our great leader carried out 
so faithfully the precepts that he preached. We 
traveled with him from place to place through 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 
AND TEMAIR 


his triumphal Midlothian campaigns, when all 
Scotland was hanging on his lips; we saw him 
the acclaimed choice of the people of Great 
Britain ; and we saw him in defeat, forsaken, 
gibed at, cruelly disappointed in those whom 
he had relied on as his friends. But never did 
we see him lower his colors or forsake his faith. 

Only in the close intimacy of home life could 
you realize the full grandeur and simplicity of 
his character, and we had very unusual privi- 
leges of such close contact. After the general 
election of 1880, when Mr. Gladstone had once 
more assumed the heavy responsibilities of the 
premiership, his close friend and trusted phy- 
sician, Sir Andrew Clark, was very anxious 
that his patient should always spend Sunday 
out of town. But Mr. Gladstone stoutly re- 
belled. He was a vigorous opponent of the 
week-end custom ; he declared that it separated 
parents from their children on a day when 
they should be together, and that people who 
came to London for the parliamentary season 
had a duty to the church and to the parish in 
which their town house was situated. 

Sir Andrew Clark did us the compliment of 
thinking that perhaps we could coax Mr. Glad- 
stone into following his advice. We then hap- 
pened to have the lease of an interesting old 
house near Hendon, within an easy drive of 
London. This house held several fine old paint- 
ings and carvings and decorations, about the 
origin and authenticity of which there was 
some question. 

We begged Mr. Gladstone to come down to 
inspect them. He came for one Sunday; and 
came again ; and for a long succession of week- 
ends he came, and brought with him art critics 
and literary celebrities to discuss the works of 











art. The practice of spending the week-end 
with us was established, and when we moved 
to another much more modest residence, Dollis 
Hill, Willesden, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone spent 
many more quiet Sundays with us there. 
Sometimes they would come down on Friday 
night after the House of Commons had risen ; 
and then, however late the hour, the first thing 
was a cup of tea, to be made by Lord Aber- 
deen, whom Mr. Gladstone declared to be the 
best maker of tea he knew, next to my mother. 
Tea never prevented Mr. Gladstone from sleep- 
ing, but he was very insistent that it should 
brew for only three minutes. 


AT THE STRAWBERRY BEDS 


SUALLY, however, they would not 
come until Saturday afternoon. Some- 
times Mrs. Gladstone would drive down, 

and he would follow later, perhaps riding part 
of the way on a bus. Often he had a story to 
tell of how much to his own enjoyment he had 
eluded the vigilance of the government detec- 
tive who was always told off to follow him as 
a matter of precaution. Once he had dropped 
into an old bookshop; some people recognized 
him, and a crowd assembled to see him come 
out; but the statesman evaded both crowd and 
detective by slipping out by a back door. 

In strawberry time Mr. Gladstone, on arriv- 
ing, would at once be off to the strawberry 
beds. He believed that he could only eat straw- 
berries with immunity when he gathered them 
himself, direct from the plant. 

During those week-end visits the talk would 
range over every conceivable subject. Because 
of his earnestness he could never touch a sub- 
ject without imparting to it something of im- 
portance; his coming into the room seemed 
immediately to raise the whole level of con- 
versation. And yet he was so natural and 
simple that we forgot that we were entertain- 
ing anyone of importance. 

Mr. Gladstone was the soul of courtesy and 
consideration toward his hosts. On Sunday 
mornings when we came down to breakfast 
we would find him already down, probably 
with his Bible and Greek Testament. He 
always had special books for his Sunday read- 
ing, and he put official business altogether 
aside unless an emergency arose. 

He had a sense of intense responsibility as a 
public servant, and considered it to be his duty 
to the country to try to keep himself at his 
best, and to take only such relaxation as seemed 
necessary for that purpose. While he was in 
office he left the management of his private 
affairs to Mrs. Gladstone and his son. He was 
a regular attendant at church, and very pleas- 
ant are the remembrances of our drives through 
the country lanes to the picturesque church of 
Willesden. There he often read the lessons, 
until the hope of hearing him drew such large 
crowds that he gave up the practice and took 
to attending a small and very old church in a 
more sequestered part of the district. 

We treasure as a precious remembrance of 
those days a whole shelfful of books that he 
read and discussed with us—books that he 
marked himself, and that he annotated by a 
system that Mr. John Morley explains in his 
biography. We also like to remember that it was 
at Dollis Hill, one summer Sunday morning, 
that he translated the beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Hark, 
my soul, it is the Lord,’’ into Italian — the 
language in which he took so much delight. 

But to know what Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
home life meant, it was necessary to see them 
at their own beloved Hawarden Castle. Never 
was there a wedded couple whose lives were 
so absolutely one. Mr. Gladstone told us that 
never had he kept any secret, political or other, 
from Mrs. Gladstone, and never had he found 
any secret leak out through her knowing it. 

Soon after our marriage Mrs. Gladstone said 
to me, ‘‘Now, my dear, your husband is going 
in for a political career, and there is no career 
that more separates man and wife unless they 
determine to share it. I will tell you my expe- 
rience. When we returned from our wedding 
trip, my husband at once took up his political 
work again; and as soon as we settled in our 
new home, I took my desk into his room, and 
said, ‘Now I am going to write my letters and 
do my work here, except when you want to 
see anyone in private, when I shall go away.’ 
Politicians coming in would look surprised, 
but they soon became accustomed to it. When 
health permitted, I have always accompanied 
my husband to all his meetings and campaigns ; 
and so our lives have never been divided. ’’ 


THE TEMPLE OF PEACE 


"Tia blended life was indeed a beau- 
tiful harmony, but few realized the inter- 
dependence between the two, or how 
much Mr. Gladstone owed to his wife’s con- 
stant, wise and lovingly solicitous ministry. 

As my thoughts turn to those days I seem to 
see once again Mr. Gladstone going up the hill 
to the morning service at Hawarden, wearing 
over his shoulders a shepherd’s plaid that I had 
spun, or later in the day Lord Aberdeen get- 
ting a lesson in tree felling; then my thoughts 
turn to some of those talks in his own library, 
so rightly called ‘‘the Temple of Peace.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone had been presented with a por- 
trait of himself by Frank Holl; but although 
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| day Sir William Aguew and I should person- 


it was a fine painting, the family did not like 


it, for the pose seemed to them to be rather | ally supervise the hanging of the picture in the 


severe and strained. They wished very much 
to possess a portrait by Millais. And so it was 
decided that I, as chairman of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, should collect the funds, 
secretly, so that the portrait could be pre- 
sented as a gift on the Gladstones’ golden- 
wedding anniversary. Sir William Agnew 
asked the statesman with much mysterious- 
ness to sit for this portrait for a friend, whose 
name was not to be revealed. Mr. Gladstone 
was greatly pleased when it was suggested 
that his little grandson should be painted with 
him —the grandson who turned out to be a 
young man of such high promise, and who 
has given his life for his country in the great 
war. 

It was decided that while the Gladstone 
family were away at church in the morning 
for a special service in commemoration of the 


dining room. We had almost completed our 
| preparations, and my little daughter and I were 
| putting the finishing touches to the breakfast 
table, which we had laid with a gold-adorned 
tablecloth and a gold-and- white breakfast 
service, when the family arrived on the scene 
a little sooner than we had calculated. So we 
had to lock them out of their own dining room 
for a little while. 

Later in the day Lord Aberdeen and I came 
back to offer our own private gifts and felici- 
| tations, and we can never forget how moved 


official duties in Canada. 
Lord Aberdeen never saw his beloved chief 
again. I saw him twice again during brief 








and delighted our dear old friends were. Their | 
blessing was indeed a benediction. They gave | 
it to us when we went to Ireland, and again | 
in 1893 when we left England to take up our) 


visits home. My last talk with him was in his 
own Temple of Peace. The trouble had begun 
that was to bring such terrible physical suffer- 
ing during his last days, and he was perhaps 
a little disposed to look on the dark side of 
things. But some of his words may fitly close 
these reminiscences. 

‘Tt may be the natural pessimism of old 


age,’’ he said, ‘‘but when I look out on the 


future my heart fails me. The responsibilities 
and the strain on public men have increased 
tenfold since my day, and I do not see increased 
power to discharge their responsibilities, but 
rather the reverse. Our work during the last 
century has been mainly that of clearing 
away difficulties from the path of reform. 
You of the present day will have to take up 
the work of construction, and I can see vast 
forces arraying themselves against you. Faith 
and love and prayer are your only weapons. 
Pray and act, and above all do not be afraid. ’’ 


THE HUB OF THE WHEEL 


Cy Helen Ward Banks In Ten Chapters. C hapter Six 


si HY,’’ said Dorothea, 
glancing at the coal bill. 
‘‘Sarah paid that!’’ 

‘*Are you sure?’’ Jack asked. 
‘*Do you remember her bringing 
me the bill one day, and my leaving it and going 
off somewhere? I’ve forgotten so many things 
and some one has done them for me that I 
supposed this had been done, too. I never 
thought of it again. ’’ 

‘*But Sadie surely paid it,’’ said Dorothea 
breathlessly. ‘‘She never could have overlooked 
a big bill like this. It was way back in Decem- 
ber, and this is February. I’m sure I’ll find 
the receipt in the bill book. ’’ 

She searched the book through, but there 
was no receipt. 

‘‘Oh, if we could only write to her and find 
out, but she’s out of reach of mail,’’ she said. 
‘* And of course, I suppose, if it had been paid 
we’d find the receipt. But why did he wait so 
long before sending the bill in again?’’ 

‘*‘T asked him that. He was beastly unpleas- 
ant about it, oily and impertinent at the same 
time. He said he had waited a long time for 
his money, but he wouldn’t hurry Sarah, for 
she was always good pay. But after she went 
away, of course he sent his bill again the first 
of the month. I told him I was sure there was 
a mistake, and he insinuated that if I’d show 
the receipt we needn’t argue the matter!’’ 

‘*What are we going to do about it?’’ 

‘*Pay it,’’ said Jack grimly, ‘‘or send back 
the coal. ’’ 

‘*We can’t do that, for I can’t cook without a 
fire. And I don’t believe he’d take it anyhow; 
and besides we’ve burned half of it up.’’ 

In spite of his anxiety, Jack laughed at the 
sequence of his sister’s logic. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, after a minute, ‘‘whoever 
ordered it, it’s our coal now, and it’s up to us 
to pay for it. We’ll have to do it by degrees, 
though Dow seemed mighty anxious to get his 
money ina hurry. He wasn’t very agreeable. ’’ 

‘*We can do it,’’ said Dorothea cheerily. 
‘*‘We have twenty-five dollars to start on; and 
I’ll work like mad this week. We’ll cut down 
on our expenses wherever we can. If Dow will 
only give us time, we can do it.’’ 

‘*He’ll have to give us time, and he may 
have to give us a good deal. I’ll write him this 
afternoon. I don’t care to talk to him again. ’’ 

‘*Yes. Ask him to take twenty-five dollars 
down and the rest in as big installments as we 
can pay each week. I wish it were the begin- 
ning of the gay season instead of almost Lent. 
Miss Allen said that would cut down orders. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jack with a sigh, ‘‘this de- 
cides one thing. I’d about made up my mind 
to chuck my job. Now I’ll stick. Oh, it’s 
nothing; I’ll tell you about it to-night. ’’ 

It was a gay dinner that night in spite of 
the coal bill. About eight o’clock Phil came in 
with his books to begin studying with Jack, 
and the two boys plunged into Greek. They 
studied an hour, and then, when the children 
had gone to bed, Jack slammed his book shut. 

‘*No use, Phil, I can’t study to-night. My 
head’s too full of things. Dow’s sent usa cork- 
ing coal bill we thought was paid. And I’m 
sick of the business I’m in. I want you to 
listen to this. It’s only just a sample of what 
the firm is doing every day. It’s rotten. ’’ 

‘“Do you mean Edson & Jones aren’t 
honest ?’’ demanded Dorothea, wide-eyed. 

‘‘Oh, they keep inside the law all right, 
but I call it dirty business. ’’ 

‘*What’s your story ?’’ said Phil. 

‘‘T’ll tell you because I’d burst if I didn’t, 
but don’t say a word to anyone about it. Edson 
& Jones are real-estate agents, but that isn’t 
how they make their money. Here is one way 
they make it: Mrs. Soames, you know, has 
been living in Italy for a good many years, 
and hasn’t paid her taxes on her house; she 
probably thought her lawyer or somebody was 
taking care of it for her. Edson & Jones have 
had her house on their list, and they’ve taken 
special pains not to know where she is; but 
when the house was to be sold for taxes, they 
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“IT WAS INEXCUSABLE,” SHE WAS SAYING TO MISS ALLEN. “EVEN 
BEASERMAN NEVER SENT ME A LOT LIKE THAT" 


were ready to buy it for asong. As it happens, 
this special deal didn’t go through because one 
of Mrs. Soames’s friends got wind of it and 
paid the taxes, but it’s the sort of thing they’re 
doing every day, and I can’t stand for it.’’ 

‘*I should think not!’’ exclaimed Dorothea. 

‘*T was mad enough this afternoon to chuck 
it all. But that coal bill changes things. I’ve 
got to stick now till I can get something else. 
Suppose I should throw this over and not get 
another place, how pleasant do you suppose 
I’d find it to see you supporting all the family 
—me into the bargain ?’’ 

‘*That doesn’t affect the matter,’’ said Dor- 
othea. ‘‘Of course it wouldn’t be pleasant. 
But if a thing is wrong, it is wrong, and the 
fact that your family needs the money it gives 
you doesn’t make it any righter.’’ 

‘*T’m not responsible for what the firm does; 
I do my job clean enough. I’m only a small 
cog in a big machine the whole aim of which 
is to make money. If I were all alone, of 
course, I could chuck it or not as I like. But 
we’ve got to live.’’ 

‘*And we will live,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘But 
we'll never live the right way by doing wrong. 
Give up that place, Jack. I’ll work like mad 
at the Exchange, and you’ll find a better job, 
and it won’t be so very hard to save out five 
dollars a week till Dow’s bill is paid.’’ 

Phil looked with admiration at the girl. ‘‘If 
Dolly’s willing to stand for your chucking 
your job, Johnny, I don’t see why you’re 
afraid. You’re too good for that place.’’ 

‘‘The President ought to send me an ap- 
pointment,’’ said Jack, with a grin, ‘‘but 
somehow he doesn’t. I’ll walk twice round the 
block with you, Mr. Field, to refresh my brain 
after this hard work and to stretch the legs of 
the honorable dogs. ’’ 

They went round the block not once but 
three times. As Jack lingered at Phil’s gate 
before going home, Judge Olcott came out 
from Dr. Field’s office. 

‘*Good evening, Phil!’’ he said. ‘‘Do I know 
your friend ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s Johnny Bennington,’’ Phil said. 

The judge held his hand out cordially to 








Jack. ‘‘Sure enough! I met your brother not 
long ago, didn’t I? I’m glad to know you. Did 
he remember to give you my message?’’ 

“Yee.air.’” 

‘‘Would you like to be a lawyer ?’’ 

‘*Better than anything,’’ Jack answered. 

‘*All right, then. Look me up when you get 
through college. If we make a lawyer out of 
John Bennington’s son, there’ll be at least one 
honest one in the world. Those are good dogs. 
Both yours?’’ 

‘*The Llewellyn is mine and the Irish is 
Phil’s,’’ Jack answered. 

‘*Fine dogs! I’m specially fond of setters, 
though all the dogs I own are terriers. I’ll give 
you fifty dollars apiece for either or both of 
those dogs whenever you want to sell.’’ 

Jack’s hand went quickly to Rover’s head, 
and the judge laughed. 

‘*Money wouldn’t buy them? That’s right. 
You’ll never find a more faithful friend than 
a dog. Good night. I’ll be on the lookout for 
you in about four years’ time.’’ 

The judge went on down the street. 

‘*Tt’ll be a long four years,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell Judge Olcott you’d 
like a place right now?’’ Phil asked. 

‘*Didn’t you hear him say ‘after I finished 
college’ ?”’ 

‘*‘But he’d give it to you now if he knew 
you wanted it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps! As a favor! I’m not looking for 
favors. As long as I have a one-hundredth 
part of an inch of shoe leather under me, I’m 
going to stand on my own feet.’’ 

‘*You’re a good deal of a donkey, Johnny, 
do you know it? So long!’’ 

When Dorothea went into the Exchange the 
next morning a portly, florid woman stood in 
the doorway of the office. 

‘*It was inexcusable,’’ she was saying to 
Miss Allen. ‘‘Even Beaserman never sent me 
a lot like that. And of course the most distin- 
guished guest got the poorest pdté. I was told 
the Exchange work was all of the highest 
grade, but this doesn’t give me much faith in 
it. I think I shall go back to Beaserman; he 
is making very attractive prices. But if I do 
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use the Exchange, be careful, at least, never 
to send me another thing from that consignor.’’ 

The woman swept by Dorothea and out of 
the Exchange. 

‘‘Well, Miss Bennington,’’ said Miss Allen, 
‘tvou heard some of what Mrs. Stebbins had 
to say. She’s given me the most awful dressing 
down about those pdtés. She says that she 
didn’t get the number she ordered and that 
they weren’t up to mark. We’d just got Mrs. 
Stebbins for a customer—and she spends a 
good deal on entertaining. Now she’ll whirl 
right round and go back to Beaserman. Bea- 
serman has cut his prices, and Mrs. Stebbins 
will take pains to let everyone know it just to 
spite us. If there are any more pastry orders, 
I shall have to give them to Miss Gowan.’’ 

‘‘But the pastry was delicious. I had the 
order filled perfectly, but there was an acci- 
dent at the last moment, and I did the best I 
could. I sent Mrs. Stebbins an apology, and I’ll 
do anything I can to make the order good.’’ 

‘*You can’t make anything good with Mrs. 
Stebbins. And you’d have done better not to 
apologize; she might not have noticed. If she 
had liked your work, she’d have made your 
fortune. She loves to discover people. Well, 
we'll have to do the best we can. Lent will 
cut down our orders, anyhow, and maybe 
she’ll forget by spring. ’’ 

‘*T hope we shan’t have to wait till spring, ’’ 
Dorothea answered. ‘‘I’m sure next time I 
should give satisfaction. You’ll let me know 
if any extra orders come in, won’t you? I’m 
ready to work overtime the next few weeks. ’’ 

‘*You may not get the chance,’’ said Miss 
Allen gloomily. 

Dorothea went home with her head high. 
‘‘This is only an incident,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘I won’t let it depress me. I do good 
work, and it will tell in the long run in spite 
of Mrs. Stebbins. Only I wish this hadn’t 
happened just now.’’ 

Jack came in late to luncheon. 

‘*Did you tell Edson & Jones you were going 
to leave?’ Dorothea asked him. 

Jack shook his head. ‘‘I hadn’t the nerve. 
But I’m looking for another place. I wrote 
Dow that we’d pay him twenty-five dollars 
down and the rest in installments of five dol- 
lars a week. We’ll wait and see what he says. ’’ 

It was Kezzy’s afternoon out. Dorothea 
peeped into the orchard to see the three chil- 
dren busy at their play, and then she went to 
spend the afternoon with a friend. 

The children, with the place to themselves, 
were having a wonderful time with a new 
game of traveling salesman. Susie dwelt in the 
playhouse. Ted, dealer in cloth, had his place 
of business on the kitchen porch. Nancy was 
the adventurous drummer. Ted was conscien- 
tiously marking his samples with the lowest 
prices at which he could afford to sell. 

‘*Don’t do any more, Ted,’’ said Nancy. 
‘«There are lots more now than I can carry in 
all my pockets—even with Jack’s vest on.’’ 

‘*You ought to have a sample case,’’ Ted 
declared. 

‘«That’s right, ’’ agreed Nancy. ‘‘I’ll get my 
little suit case. And, Ted, lend me your watch. 
There’s a lovely pocket for it in the vest, and 
drummers always look at their watches a lot.’’ 

‘*Last time I lent it to you, you broke the 
crystal. Get the toy watch. ’’ 

“Oh, no, Teddy, it doesn’t snap!’’ 

‘‘Well, hurry and get the suit case, then.’’ 

Nancy was gone a long time. When she came 
back Ted asked, ‘‘ Did you get the toy watch ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ Nancy replied shortly. 

‘*You’re a simp! There, here’s a full line 
of samples. Take them to Parsons & Co. and 
sell them a large quantity of goods.’’ 

‘*Coo-ee!’’ sounded from the street. 

‘*There are the boys,’’ said Ted hastily, as 
he departed. ‘‘I can’t play any more.’’ 

‘*T think Teddy’s mean,’’ Nancy said dis- 
consolately. ‘‘You can’t play drummer with 
only two; now he’s spoiled everything. ’’ 

The alley gate creaked, and Nancy looked up 
to see Mrs. Briggs’s tall figure. ‘‘Goody!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Mrs. Briggs, will you play drummer ?’’ 

‘‘Where’s the drum ?’’ asked Mrs. Briggs. 

‘‘Not that kind,’’ said Nancy, laughing. 
‘I’m a man selling things, and Teddy has 
gone off. You needn’t be afraid of the dogs; 
they’re over at Dr. Field’s.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry the boy has gone,’’ observed Mrs. 
Briggs. ‘‘I like him. I’ve seen all your family 
now except one sister. How would you like to 
sell these ?’’ And from some mysterious pocket 
Mrs. Briggs brought out a box of peppermints. 

‘* Goody! ’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘I haven’t had 
any real candy for ages, except the molasses 
eandy Dolly has left over from the Exchange. 
You sit here on the wood box in the kitchen 
porch, Mrs. Briggs. It’s warm here. ’’ 

‘*Dolly—that’s your sister?’’ said the obedi- 
ent Mrs. Briggs. 

‘*Yes,’’ Nancy answered, closing her case. 

‘*Does she work for the Exchange?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Nancy went down a step. 

‘*What does she do that for?’’ 

‘*Why, we haven’t any money now except 
what Jack and Dolly earn.’’ 

‘tI thought you were well-to-do; you live in 
a big house. ’’ 

‘*We’ll have to sell it by and by,’’ Nancy 
answered, descending two more steps. 

‘*But how did you lose your money ?”’ 

‘Tt was Sadie’s,’’ Nancy answered, pausing 
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uncomfortably on the path. ‘‘Eben took it when 
she got married. Now I’ll go to sell to Susie. ’’ 

She dashed off before another question could 
shape itself, sold Parsons & Co. a large in- 
voice, —including ten peppermints,—and went 
back to the porch for more goods. Mrs. Briggs 
was still sitting on the wood-box. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ she asked, pointing to a 
paper that was being blown along near them. 

Nancy made a dive for it. ‘‘Why, it’s a dollar 
bill!’’ she said, bringing it back to Mrs. Briggs. 
‘*No; it’s got ‘X’ on it. It’s ten dollars!’’ 

Mrs. Briggs waved itaway. ‘‘ ’Tain’t mine. 
You found it.’’ 

‘*You saw it first.’’ 

‘*You found it,’’ repeated Mrs. Briggs. ‘Put 
it away somewhere. ’’ 

‘*What luck!’’ Nancy exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll put 
it upstairs in my purse.’’ 

When she came down Mrs. Briggs was in 
the kitchen. 

‘‘Oh, are you cold?’’ Nancy asked solicit- 
ously. ‘‘Come into the library and get warm. ”’ 

Mrs. Briggs followed Nancy in, but she 
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ORAWINGS BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


PEDRO, THE BUCKAYR 


DRO LAGUNA rubbed his eyes and 

twisted over in his bunk to look at his 

watch. It was quarter after four. Tossing 
back his blanket, he bounded to the floor and 
began rapidly to pull on his high-heeled boots 
and the second pair of stiff overalls that most 
of the buckayros used in hot weather in place 
of ‘‘chaps.’’ Then he darted out of the bunk- 
house door and across the yard to the long, 
whitewashed shed. Slipping the bridle on his 
horse and throwing on the saddle, he led the 
animal through the gate. Within five minutes 
of the time when he had first awakened, he 
was loping up the three-hundred-acre horse 
pasture. 

Mindful of the foreman’s sharp admonition, 
Pedro circled quickly round through the sev- 
eral arroyos until he was sure that he had 
routed out every horse in the remuda. With 
necks arched and manes flying, the seventy 
splendid animals, many of them of registered 
stock, trotted away in a broken band down the 
field before him. When Pedro had driven the 
last horse into the corral and had slammed 
the heavy, barred gate shut upon them, he 
turned his own mount loose and hurried back 
to the bunk house. 

The men were already at breakfast. Pedro 
dipped hastily into the wash basin, slicked 
down his hair, tied round his neck the bright 
crimson silk handkerchief that Sing, the Chi- 
nese cook, had presented to him, and stepped 
over the bench into his own place at table. 

Pedro’s heart was singing, but he tried 
not to let the men see how happy he was. 
He had been born on the ranch, and the day 
before, on his sixteenth birthday, they had 
made him a buckayro. In spite of the good- 
natured banter of the men, Pedro knew that 
he could ride with the best of them and do 
the work, too. He had no intention of delay- 
ing things on this his first day on full duty. 
Before he had half satisfied his hunger the 
men began to get up, one by one, and to 
go out to the corral with their tie ropes. 
Taking a last hasty mouthful of pancake, 
Pedro joined them. 

By five o’clock the ten buckayros were all 
in the saddle, and their mounts, as they started 
away, were prancing and caracoling to the 
champ of the notched rattles in the spade bits. 
The men had a long day of work before them 
—to round up several hundred head of mixed 
stock that had been driven down from the 
small mountain ranches to the open range to 
the north. 

For a mile or two the men rode along to- 
gether, joking and chatting. The still invisible 
sun touched the distant snowcapped range to 
their left with a delicate rose color that spread 
and deepened until the great blinding disk 
itself burst into sight. A little later a cluster 
of cattle appeared in the distance. Three of 
the men put spurs to their horses. Others 
turned off on either side. The ‘‘rodeo’’ was on. 

‘*You keep with me!’’ Fred Holmer, the 
boss buckayro, called to Pedro. 

The two made for a stretch of cover where 
the salt brush and chico grew shoulder-high. 
As they worked slowly through it, they here 
and there started or turned a steer or a cow 
with a calf. Twice they passed the horned 
skulls and bleached white bones of cattle that 
had long before wandered into the bush to die. 

When they had reached the other side of 
the brush the two buckayros drove the cattle 
at a run toward the holding ground. Off to 
the north, almost on the horizon it seemed, 
other ant-like bunches were scurrying in. 

‘*Now,’’ said Holmer, as he checked his 
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would not sit down. ‘‘I must go now,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You seem to live pretty comfortable. 
I’d be pleased to have you and your sister come 
to see me some time. I came to say good-by this 
afternoon, but now, again, I don’t know.’’ 

‘* You’re not going away?’’ cried Nancy. 
**Don’t you like Somerset ?’’ 

‘*Well as any place that ain’t home. But I 
came to find something, and I haven’t found it. 
I’d just about made up my mind to quit.’’ 

‘*Don’t give up so easy. You may find it 
unexpecting, as I did that ten dollars. ’’ 

The dogs were on the Field lawn and, spying 
their hated Mrs. Briggs, came through the 
hedge in full voice. Mrs. Briggs forgot her 
dignity and ran. Nancy and Susie, laughing 
and panting, each seized a dog by the collar, 
but the animals carried them along for all 
their tugging. At last the girls managed to 
control them and to send them home; then 
Nancy and Susie raced after Mrs. Briggs to 
apologize and say good night. They caught her 
close by her door, refused an invitation to go 
in, and ran back home to close the playhouse. 
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horse and reined in beside Pedro, ‘‘we’ll get 
that stock on the other side of the canal. Fidel 
Ortez, the fence rider on this section, reported 
a bad bull among them. ’’ 

A half hour’s easy lope brought them to the 
canal. Crossing their stirrup leathers over their 
saddles, Holmer and Pedro knelt on the horses’ 
backs while the animals waded, shoulder-deep, 
across the stream. 

The cattle that they were after were grazing 
along the bank. A hundred yards down the 
canal a big dun bull, with lifted head, stood 
motionless and sullenly watched them. 

Pedro turned up the canal and Holmer 
worked downward. Both of them were soon 
busily occupied, for they had to do some sharp 
riding in order to force the cattle to take to the 
water. 

A bunch of half a dozen steers, pressed by 
the boss buckayro, broke into a run down the 
bank. By making a short dash, however, 
Holmer headed them off. One of the steers 
turned abruptly and floundered out into the 
canal, and Holmer quickly pulled in his mount, 
for he knew that the other steers were sure to 
follow the first. 

This manceuvre brought Holmer close to the 
bull. Before horse or rider had time to notice 
him, the ugly brute had lowered his powerful 
head and charged. He struck the horse squarely 
and ripped a deep gash in its chest. With the 
thrust went a mighty heave upward. Straight 
into the air rose the agonized horse until it 
tumbled over backward. 

For once the unprepared buckayro was not 
quick enough to swing free from trouble. The 
saddle horn caught him in the side. Holmer 
felt and heard his ribs snap. A sudden sick 
faintness swept over him and, half stunned 
by the throw, he lay stretched on the ground 
just where he had landed. 

Pedro saw the attack from farther up the 
canal. With a startled shout he jabbed home 
the fine, hinged silver spurs, with tiny bells 


Nancy was a long time in dressing, and came 
down to dinner after all the rest were seated. 

‘* Anything wrong, Nancy ?’’ Dorothea asked 
as the child slipped quietly into her chair. 

“Oh, no,’’ Nancy answered, trying to look 
sprightly. But she did not do so well as usual 
with her eating or her talking. She did not 
even remember to mention the ten-dollar bill. 

Jack’s answer from Dow did not come the 
next day or the next. Dorothea worked hard 
with her cooking pans and her needle, but her 
income was slim. Two parties, attracted by 
Beaserman’s reduced price, ordered their cream 
and cake from him. 

“Tt can’t last forever,’’ Dorothea thought 
bravely. ‘‘Beaserman doesn’t use good mate- 
rials, and people will come back to the Ex- 
| change. If Dow will only wait! We can make 
a first payment of thirty dollars, and I think 
that ought to satisfy him.’’ 

Then Jack came home one day to luncheon 
with his brows afrown. ‘‘I had a beastly letter 
from Dow to-day,’’ he said. ‘‘I burned it on 
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the spot, but he said he wouldn’t take his pay 
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dangling from them, that had been his father’s. 
The blooded animal fairly bounded beneath 
him at their sharp prick. At full gallop they 
dashed down along the canal bank. 

The wounded horse, meanwhile, had scram- 
bled to its feet and plunged into the water just 
in time to escape a second onslaught from the 
bull. With eyes wildly rolling, it made its way 
to the farther side and staggered out. 

The bull thereupon turned his attention to 
the stricken rider. For the moment, Holmer 
was incapable of any action. With blazing eyes 
the bull watched him, while one hoof restlessly 
pawed the earth. The slightest movement on 
Holmer’s part would be enough to bring the 
creature on. 

‘*Aha-a-a-a, up, up, up!’’ yelled Pedro in 
a wild cattle ery as he came rushing on. Pedro 
had witnessed more than one bullfight, and 
knew something of the technique. He would 
save his compaviero, of course. His blood fairly 
raced at the prospect of such a combat; it 
was a chance to prove his standing with the 
men. 

As he rode, he had unloosened with his 
right hand the crimson scarf about his neck. 
At just the right instant he pulled his horse 
to its haunches and, leaning out from the 
saddle, flicked the bull across the eyes with 
the flaring scarf. 

Forgetting instantly his first enemy, the bull 
turned, raging, to avenge this new insult. The 
horse that Pedro was riding and the hand that 
guided it, however, were too quick for the 
beast. As the horse pivoted out of the way, 
Pedro heard a call from the foreman. Holmer 
had regained consciousness, and was struggling 
to get up. 

‘‘Lie quiet, senor, until I take care of the 
bull!’’ shouted Pedro; and, with a suggestion 
of the easy poise and bravado of the real bull- 
fighter, he waved reassuringly to the foreman. 

During the next few minutes there was 





plenty of excitement. Skillfully stirring the 





THE DAY BEFORE, ON HIS SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY, THEY HAD MADE 
HIM A BUCKAYRO 
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in installments; he’d give us till a week from 
Tuesday to pay the whole amount, and if we 
didn’t fork over by that time he’d sue us.’’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ gasped Dorothea in horror. ‘‘We’ll 
have to ask Dr. Field what to do.’’ 

‘*We won’t. We’ve got to face it some way.’’ 

‘*But we can’t, Jack. If we’ve saved only 
twenty-five dollars in five weeks, we’ll never 
earn seventy-five in ten days.’’ 

‘*Don’t you cali this a rainy day, Dot?’’ 

‘* You mean the watch?’’ Dorothea cried 
joyfully. ‘‘O Jack, isn’t that wonderful! It’s 
worth five hundred dollars, and it’s absolutely 
useless as a watch. I’m glad we saved it.’’ 

‘‘A diamond umbrella for a rainy day,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘Shall I get it?’’ 

‘*There comes Nan; she’ll get it for me. 
Nancy, you’re a darling, run up to my room 
and bring me the diamond watch. You know 
where I keep it—way back in my top drawer. ’’ 

Nancy stood stock-still, with her eyes wide 
and her face white. ‘‘There’s no use sending 
me, Dolly,’’ she blurted, ‘‘for it isn’t there.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





bull to mad fury with the crimson scarf, Pedro 
enticed him to a safe distance from where 
Holmer lay. 

‘*Now for afancy job!’’ Pedro muttered. 

Thrusting the scarf into his shirt, he un- 
strapped the reata on the bow of his saddle. 
Hitherto Pedro had done most of his roping 
surreptitiously. Quickly he ran the coils of 
woven rawhide through his fingers. The reata 
was supple and flawless—strong enough, al- 
most, to stop a train. It had cost Pedro a dollar 
and a half the running foot—the savings of 
many months. 

Pedro and his mount and the bull were 
now within a few feet of the east-line fence, 
which ran about fifty yards from the canal. 
At that point the bull, by no means discour- 
aged by his previous futile rushes, whirled 
round at close quarters and lunged more 
viciously than ever. As Pedro’s attention, at 
the instant, was divided, the horse escaped 
the sweep of the threatening horns only by 
inches. Its haunches banged into a post of the 
fence. The rebound crossed its legs, and, with 
startling suddenness, horse and rider came 
tumbling to the ground. 

In a second both were on their feet, un- 
harmed by the fall, but the aspect of things 
had changed. The horse bolted, and Pedro was 
left to face the enemy afoot. The confident grin 
that he had worn froze on his face. The réle 
of matador was not exactly the part he had 
planned to play. 

Already the big bull was almost upon him. 
One prod of those sharp horns and Pedro 
was done for. With a wild, choking yell, the 
boy bounded sidewise for his life. The bull’s 
nearer horn caught and pierced his overalls 
at the hip and scored deeply across his skin. 
The cloth yielded with a ripping sound, and 
the boy staggered as the bull’s straining body 
brushed past him. The upflung gravel pat- 
tered on his boots; the flying hoofs almost 
trampled him. 

Swish! With the inspired action that comes 
to the quick-witted in a pinch, Pedro snapped 
the reata to which he had clung. At that 
distance it would have been hard to miss; the 
noose caught the leg that was his mark. 

A second time Pedro jumped. At the same 
time he deftly took a hitch round the top of 
the fence post. A picture of Three-Fingered 
Rosario’s hand, mutilated by a burning rope, 
flashed through his mind, but, pluckily, he 
held to the free end of the reata. 

Crash! The short slack was taken up. The 
bull flopped in a heap, and under the pull the 
fence post gave until the barbed-wire strands 
took up the strain. The bull’s rampage for that 
day was ended. 

Slowly the blood surged back into Pedro’s 
dusky cheeks. With his breath still coming 
and going rapidly, and with signs of his 
grins returning, he proceeded to make fast 
the reata. 

‘*Now, sefor,’’ said Pedro, when he had 
caught his mount and had managed to get 
Holmer across the canal again, ‘‘I’ll take the 
saddle and bridle off your horse, here. The 
gash isn’t bleeding much, and he’ll make his 
own way to the ranch in a few hours. Then, 
as soon as I can get in myself, I’ll send them 
out with the buckboard for you. ’’ 

‘*Ali right,’’ answered the buckayro fore- 
man, ‘‘but I can wait a little extra spell. Get 
back to the men first. Rosario has always acted 
as segundo; tell him to take charge of the 
work. And, Pedro,’’ Holmer added as he 
shook the boy’s hand, ‘‘I don’t need to add 
that you’ve made good right at the start.’’ 
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THE YOUNG AMERICAN SOLDIER 
As drawn by M. Georges Scott 


FACT AND COMMENT 


AZINESS, discouragement and poverty 
follow one another like ducks in a puddle. 


Don’t cross a River till you reach its Brim; 
Yet come prepared to Row or Wade or Swim. 
MONG the numerous ‘‘less’’ days that the 
American people are cheerfully observing 
there is no room for thoughtless days. 
EALTH and position do not make a man 
better any more than it makes water 
better to pour it out of an earthen jar into a 
golden one, 


HERE is no lack of arguments for raising 


more sheep in the United States, but the | 


man who says that ‘‘a sheep is as good a pet 
as a dog’’ probably never owned either one or 
the other. 

HE changes in the parcel-post regulations 

ought to stimulate the movement of produce 
trom the farm to the city home. Packages 
mailed in the first or second zone for delivery 
in the first, second or third zone may now 
weigh as much as seventy pounds. Hitherto 
they have been restricted to fifty pounds. The 
weight limit for all other zones has been raised 
from twenty to fifty pounds. 


READER calls our attention to an inter- 
esting anachronism in the famous painting 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware, which 
we recently mentioned in this column. He 
points out that when Washington crossed the 
Delaware on Christmas night, 1776, the colonies 
had not adopted the Stars and Stripes that the 
artist included in the picture. At that time 
the soldiers of Washington were fighting under 
a flag of thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew where the stars are now. 
URING the season of ice hockey now 
ending, the newspaper reports of the 
games have too often mentioned the rough play 
that so frequently mars the sport. The only 
penalty that the umpire can impose is ruling 
the obnoxious player off the ice for a fixed 
period. It is not effective. In the Boston Herald 
an old polo player makes the sensible sugges- 
tion that, instead of taking the rough or unfair 
player off the ice, his side be penalized one 
half a goal. It is a rule that has long been in 
force in polo, and that has kept the game clean. 
HE arrival of the first of our soldiers in 
Europe has caused both the English and 
the French to recognize what we have long 
known: that there is a distinct American type 
of face and physique. We think it is an at- 
tractive type, and the noted French illustrator, 
M. Georges Scott, evidently thinks so, too, for 
he has chosen it for the frontispiece of a recent 
number of L’Illustration. The slim, erect 
figure, the alertness, the boyish curiosity, the 
good nature and a little of the ‘‘cockiness’’ of 
‘our boys’’ are happily caught and skillfully 
presented. 
HE case of the pinto bean shows how a sub- 
stitute food may gain popularity without 
increasing in price. Last year the dry-land 
farmers of the Southwest raised a pinto-bean 
crop four times as large as in 1916, and found 
themselves with three thousand carloads on 
hand. Because of an unreasoning prejudice 
against the color of the bean, and because 
consumers knew little about it, the market 
offered a price too low for profit. The Food 
Administration has been carrying on a pub- 
licity campaign for the beans, and at the same 
time has used the controi that lies in the license 
system. The result is that the pinto beans are 


| selling at a fair profit to the growers, yet at 
| about half the price of navy beans; and they 
| are just as good in every way. 
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JAPAN IN SIBERIA 


HE downfall of the great Russian state 
is an event so tremendous that it must 
inevitably disturb the balance of national 
power all over the world. In Europe the Ger- 
mans have already set to work to carve the 
prostrate bulk of the Slav empire to suit their 
own purposes; and in the Far East also, where 
the ezars held vast possessions, we must ex- 
pect to see changes wrought in the geography, 
and therefore in the economic and political 
future, of Asia. 

Japan, the only Oriental power that is in a 
position to profit by the Russian disaster, has 
suggested to its allies the advisability of land- 
ing troops at Vladivostok to insure peace and 
order in eastern Siberia and to protect the 
military supplies that were on their way to 
the Russian front when the breakdown of 
the national organization put an end to the 
use of the Trans-Siberian railway. The Allied 
Powers have apparently agreed, partly because 
they think some sort of authority desirable in 
a region that is at present quite without any 
orderly administration,and partly because they 
see no way of preventing Japan from doing 
what it suggests, and do not want to run the 
risk of turning an ally into an enemy by inter- 
posing a futile negative on its plans. 

At the same time, there are disquieting 
aspects to the situation. It is reasonably certain 
that whatever public sentiment exists in Russia 
will regard the landing of Japanese troops at 
Vladivostok as an unfriendly act intended to 
take advantage of the difficulties of the Russian 
revolution; it will go far toward making the 
breach between Russia and its former allies 
complete. That would assuredly be the case if 
Japan found occasion later to declare the tem- 
| porary occupation of eastern Siberia perma- 
nent, and it would be a misfortune of the most 
serious nature. 

The Usuri province, which lies north and 
west of Vladivostok, is a fertile agricultural 
region; both it and the northern end of Sag- 
halien Island, which lies off the coast, are 
rich in coal, oil and other mineral resources. 
Japan would find in them very valuable addi- 
tions to its national wealth, and it is impossible 
to deny, what the Japanese would be the first 
to urge, that this whole Pacific Coast is by 
natural justice much more closely united to the 
chain of islands just across the Sea of Japan 
than to the Russian homeland four thousand 
miles away. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
for years to come there will be any Russian gov- 
ernment that will be capable of administering 
lands so distant. If there is not, then eastern 
Siberia, although it might remain nominally 
Russian, would become actually German—part 
of a great military empire that will dominate 
the world. For one or all of those reasons 
Japan, once it has taken charge at Vladivos- 
tok, may determine to stay there. It is almost 
sure to do so if the Allies fail to give Germany 
a sound and decisive beating. 

Meanwhile we and our allies are in a meas- 
ure forced to trust to the good faith of Japan, 
since we are too busily occupied elsewhere to 
take any effective hand in Far Eastern affairs. 
We must hope that the Japanese statesmen 
will so interpret the interests of the nation as 
to avoid a course that would involve the Allies 
in any charge of bad faith toward Russia, and 
we may fairly expect that the improved rela- 
tions of confidence between the United States 
and Japan will be serviceable in bringing that 
event to q 
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IMPENDING CHANGES 
(): all the changes that we shall experi- 


ence after the war the most important 
change, perhaps, will be the altered 
relations between the government and our- 
selves. We shall be governed to an extent that 
neither we nor our fathers ever knew. 
Restricting the freedom of individuals and 
corporations has been carried to almost in- 
credible lengths. Whether it will be carried 
further depends on whether it becomes neces- 
sary. None of us complain of what has been 
done, for we realize that something had=to 
be done; but what we most want to know is 
how much of it is to continue after the war? 
We must face the fact that the individual 
liberty of action that we enjoyed five years ago 
is irretrievably lost. We have surrendered it to 
the government. The surrender was necessary 
in order to win the war; but once we have 
conceded the point that personal liberty is not 
an ‘‘unalienable’’ right, we have left it in the 








power of the government to decide when it is 
necessary to curtail our rights, and how far. 
To be specific: short crops, the needs of our 
allies, inadequate transportation facilities and 
other conditions have made it imperative to 
regulate the wholesale and the retail prices 
of foodstuffs by stringent rules, and to impose 
penalties for violating them; and that coal be 
distributed by a system of rationing almost as 
severe as the bread rationing in Berlin. The 


‘railways have been taken over, and for the 


time being are to all intents and purposes 
owned and run by the government. Suspected 
citizens as well as enemy aliens are arrested, 
tried and convicted — not so many of them, 
some of us think, as should be—for uttering 
opinions injurious to the national cause, not- 
withstanding that the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of speech. 

All these things are tolerated and even wel- 
comed by loyal men eager to bring the war to 
a victorious end. They may expect that their 
old liberties will be restored when the present 
occasion shall have passed, but the expectation 
will not be fully realized. Hereafter, in many 
particulars, government will inevitably exercise 
a much greater control over individual conduct 
than in the past. It may not be by permanent 
laws; but the powers that have once been 
given will always either be used or be held 
in abeyance; and individual conduct will be 
perpetually restrained of its freedom by the 
apprehension that those powers may again be- 
come active, if that seems to the government 
of the day expedient for the general welfare. 


o 9 
A RESTFUL SPIRIT 


E do not mean by a restful spirit one 

that is indolent or slothful. Rest im- 

plies labor, a well-earned respite after 
earnest and serious endeavor ; and such repose 
sloth and indolence can never really know. 
Moreover, a mere dawdling idleness inspires 
in others anything but a sense of sympathetic 
repose. 

No, the restful spirit may be magnificently 
busy, full of useful and varied accomplishment, 
not to be outdone by the most active worker, 
even in these hurried and troubled days. It 
may turn constantly and readily from one task 
to another, carrying clear and distinct the 
threads and secrets of a score of strange affairs. 
But in that multiplicity of achievement there 
are always control, reserve, adjustment of 
forces, balance of means to ends, so that no 
energy is wasted in unprofitable bustle. Action 
is so planned and ordered that even in the midst 
of it necessary hours, or perhaps mere moments, 
are given to repose, and those hours or moments 
are so utilized that the repose, however brief, is 
complete, healthful, restorative, and sufficient 
to maintain the action at its fullest point of 
usefulness. Nor is even the planning made 
tyrannous. The arrangement of life is instine- 
tively elastic, and emergencies are met as if they 
were not emergencies, but had been largely 
allowed for in a comprehensive scheme. In 
short, under all their activity those restful 
spirits manage to preserve a calm centre of 
poise, self-restraint and self-possession. 

And they are not only restful to themselves 
but infinitely restful to others. Nothing is more 
soothing to the hurried, driven, nervous demon 
that torments so many of us as even momen- 
tary contact with those ample, quiet spirits. 
They seem to say, not in mockery, but with 
sympathy and tenderness, what Nature said 
to Emerson: ‘‘Why so hot, my little man?’’ 
Their light, calm touch on our foreheads makes 
huge tasks easy and thick-crowding cares indif- 
ferent. 

The greatest triumph of the artist is the sug- 
gestion of tranquil mastery; in life, the most 
difficult of all arts, the highest basis of achieve- 
ment and the root of all power lies in repose. 


1 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


ONGRESS has passed a law that estab- 
lishes the conditions on which the gov- 

ernment will run the entire railway 
system of the country during the war. The 
subject is too complicated to be treated ade- 
quately in a small space, but in brief the law 
gives the President, acting of course through 
his agents, the power to fix railway rates, sub- 
ject to revision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; it permits him to decide by 
what routes freight shall be sent to its desti- 
nation in order to insure promptness of de- 
livery; and the government promises that the 
carrier companies—all the railways of the coun- 
try—shall receive a revenue not less than they 
would have earned if they had continued to be 
under private management. The last provision 
has to be stated here in general terms, but those 





terms are sufficiently near the truth not to be 
open to serious dispute. The arrangement will 
continue for twenty-one months after the con- 
clusion of peace, unless the government shall 
terminate it sooner. 

We are therefore to make the experiment of 
having the entire land transportation of the 
country administered and controlled by a cen- 
tralized government. Since the American rail- 
way system has a greater mileage than that 
of Great Britain and the whole continent of 
Europe, the undertaking is the most colossal 
of its kind in the experience of the world. The 
experiment will be watched with the greatest 
interest. 

Out of 4 great number of points that are 
suggested by this revolution in methods let 
us consider two only. Heretofore, whoever 
felt aggrieved by the act or the neglect of a: 
railway company —a badly arranged time- 
table, an annoying regulation, ill treatment by 
an employee—could complain to a known offi- 
cial, in the attempt to get redress. If such an 
opportunity remains under the new order of 
things, it will be distinctly less advantageous. 
We may expect more dissatisfaction, and less 
ready redress, because the system is to be 
managed on so large a scale and with so little 
regard for the individual. We must endure it 
as one of our sacrifices for the war. 

Can the government keep its promises in the 
matter of revenue for the companies, and yet 
not lose vast sums in running the roads? Yes; 
because it will permit itself to do many things 
that the laws forbade the companies to do. 
Pooling earnings, eliminating competition, fix- 
ing rates without reference to the ‘‘long and 
short haul,’’—courses that it forbade to the 
companies,—these and other things hitherto 
illegal will enable it to earn more on the 
same business than the owners of the roads 
could earn. 

No doubt the probable success of the govern- 
ment will be used by the advocates of public 
ownership generally as an argument for their 
hobby. But it will not be a fair argument. 
The companies could have earned at least as 
much as the government will earn, perhaps 
more, if the government had given them as 
much elbowroom as it will take for itself 
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CROPS AND FARM MACHINES 


T a moment when the safety of the nation 
A calls for the greatest possible production 
of foodstuffs on every tillable square 
rod of ground, the farmer is obliged to face a 
scarcity of labor, an insufficient supply of horses 
and mules and high prices for feed grains and 
hay. The hired man has gone to the training 
camp, the shipyard or the munition factory ; 
horses and mules have been taken for govern- 
ment service here or overseas; and supplies 
of corn and oats, produced at increased costs, 
have been levied upon for human consumption. 
To overcome those disadvantages and to bring 
to harvest the great crops that we and our 
allies require is going to try to the utmost the 
ingenuity as well as the industry of the farmer. 
Whither can he turn for help? 

One quarter where he may expect to find aid 
is in the enlarged use of farm machines. ‘‘My 
older son is in the army,’’ says a Kansas 
wheat grower, ‘‘but my younger son is left. 
With the help of the tractor that I bought 
to-day he and I are going to try to raise more 
wheat than we did when there were three of 
us.’’ One state in the Middle West distrib- 
uted among the banks one million dollars to 
be lent to farmers for the purchase of tractors 
and opened a tractor school on the state fair 
grounds. The French government is furnish- 
ing an object lesson worth noting: following 
the practice begun last year, it will use some 
hundreds of tractors for ploughing and plant- 
ing lands where laborers are few, especially 
in the territory restored to the French by the 
German retirement of 1917. In our own West 
‘‘custom’’ ploughing by tractor is growing 
more common. On the smaller farms and 
market gardens of the East the advantages of 
the codperative use of such machines are being 
studied. In all parts of the country there is 
increased private use of tractors as well as of 
farm trucks and motor cultivators. 

The well-built tractor is a machine that will 
work all day and all night; that will draw at 
a pace of from three to five miles an hour as 
many ploughs or wagons as four or six horses 
can pull at half that speed; that furnishes 
power for all such farm tasks as sawing, 
threshing and grinding; that can be run by a 
boy as well as by a man, and that consumes 
gasoline—or kerosene—and oil instead of corn 
and oats. It should take the place of many 
men and many horses in this embattled year. 

There is in this emergency, moreover, a 
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lesson and an inspiration for the inventor and 
the manufacturer. The stress of war may well 
hasten the improvement of motor farm ma- 
chines in the same measure as it has trans- 
formed the aéroplane. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.— The War 
Department has divided the country into 
ten districts, or zones, in each of which a special 
organization will be effected to superintend and 
hasten the production of munitions. —The 
Shipping Board announced that seventeen steel 
ships were completed and put in service during 
February, and that twenty-three at least would 
be completed in March. The shipbuilding pro- 
gramme still lags, largely on account of ‘labor 
difficulties in various yards, and word came 
from England that the production there was 
much lower than it was hoped would be the 
case—for much the same reason.—— Gen. 
March, the Chief of Staff, Gen. Goethals, 
Quartermaster-General, and Mr. Stettinius, the 
Surveyor-General of Supplies, have taken seats 
in the War Council, established in December 
by the Secretary of War. The second army 
draft was fixed to begin on March 29; 800,000 
men are to be called to the colors during the 
year. 3 


ONGRESS.—On March 11 the Senate 

passed the urgent-deficiency bill with the 
provision that authorizes the sale of property 
in this country owned by enemy residents 
of Germany. The bill specifically includes the 
great pier system of the Hamburg-American 
and the North German Lloyd Company in 
New York Harbor.——On March 7 the Senate 
passed the war-finance-corporation bill by a 
vote of 74 to 3. The bill authorized the cor- 
poration to extend credit up to four billion 
dollars to concerns engaged in war industries, 
but the House Committee on Ways and Means 
promptly reduced the limit of loans to two 
billion dollars. The committee on capital issues 
is to be named by the President instead of by 
the Federal Reserve Board. ——The railway 
bill passed safely through conference and was 
reported to both houses. The bill gives the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
review rates fixed by the President, and pro- 
vides that the roads shall remain under Federal 
control for twenty-one months after the end of 
the war.——The Senate has amended its rules 
so as to forbid conferees to insert provisions 
not put into a bill by either house, or to take 
out provisions agreed to by both houses. — 
The bill for the furlough of soldiers required 
for farm work was passed by both houses, and 
signed by the President on March 11. 
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ISCONSIN ELEC TION.— Ex-Gov. 

McGovern withdrew from the contest 
for the Republican senatorial nomination and 
asked his friends to vote for Representative 
Lenroot. Former Representative Victor L. 
Berger, who is the Socialist candidate for 
United States Senator, was indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury on March 9. He is accused of 
obstructing recruiting and encouraging dis- 
loyalty. ° 


NEW PARTY.—At a convention in Chi- 
cago on March 7 a new political party 
called the National party was formed. Equal 
suffrage, national prohibition, and radical legis- 
lation intended to benefit farmers and work- 
ingmen are among its principles. The party 
contains strong delegations from the old So- 
cialist and Prohibition parties and from the 
National Nonpartisan League. David C. 
Coates, formerly lieutenant governor of Colo- 
rado, was elected its chairman. 
S 
INLAND.—The Russian government has 
protested against the German occupation 
of the Aland Islands. Stock- 
holm reported that German 
soldiers had begun to land at 
Abo, on the Finnish main- 
land; and it also sent out 
the news that the Finnish 
government had asked the 
German Emperor to permit 
his fifth son, Prince Oscar 
of Prussia, to accept the 
throne of Finland. Berlin 
announced the signing of a 
treaty of peace with Finland 
on March 7, but the official statement did not 
confirm the report concerning Prince Oscar. 
e 
USSIA.—On March 9 the revolutionary 
government, established at Petrograd, 
began to remove to the ancient Russian capital 
at Moscow. The German forces were within 
sixty or seventy miles of Petrograd; and al- 
though they were no longer advancing, there 
was nothing to prevent them from taking pos- 
session of the city whenever they wished to. 
At the same time the resignation of Mr. 
Trotzky, the Bolshevik foreign minister, was 
announced. It was said that he had quarreled 
with Premier Lenine over the Brest-Litovsk 
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treaty; according to the most circumstantial 
story, Trotzky wanted to repudiate the treaty, 
and Lenine thought it necessary to ratify it. 
—On March 14 the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets met at Moscow to consider what action 
to take on thé treaty. President Wilson sent a 
message to the Congress, conveying to the 
Russian people the sympathy of the American 
people, and signifying the intention of this 
country to take every opportunity in war and 
peace to help Russia toward regaining its sov- 
ereignty and independence. ——Reports from 
Siberia were to the effect that a considerable 
army of Cossacks was in being there, under 
command of Gen. Semenoff, and that the plan 
was to free Siberia from Bolshevik control. 
Prince Lvoff, the first premier of free Russia, 
was also said to be in the East; the report was 
that he and his colleagues were in consultation 
with the Japanese government, and that any 
Japanese activity in Siberia would be under- 
taken with their consent and under their 
advice. 
oJ 


ECENT DEATH.—On March 9, George 
von L. Meyer, former Secretary of the 
Navy and ambassador to Russia, aged 59. 


(From March 7 to March 13) 


— GREAT WAR 


The world waited to see whether the treaty | 


that the Bolshevik commissioners had been | 


obliged to sign at Brest-Litovsk would be rati- 
fied by the Congress of Soviets at Moscow. 








Premier Lenine desired its ratification in order | 
to have leisure to organize the revolutionary 
government and prepare it for the work of the | 
future—the spreading of the revolutionary 
gospel throughout the world. Another party, 





led by the so-called Socialists of the Left, de- 
clared that the treaty was too humiliating to 
be accepted at all, and urged its rejection, and | 
immediate preparation to resist the inevitable | 
German attack. The opinion is held by every- 
one that the treaty, if ratified, cannot long 
remain in foree, and that peaceful relations 
between Germany and a country administered | 
by the Congress of Soviets are impossible. 

Meanwhile the German armies were held on 
the Narva- Pskov line awaiting news from 
Moscow ; but in the south they passed forward 
across northern Roumania and Bessarabia and 
took the great port of Odessa on March 13. 

The question of Japanese occupation in| 
Siberia hung fire ; it was discussed in the Inter- 
Allied Council and in all the chancelleries of | 
the Entente Powers. It was understood, al- | 
though not openly announced, that the United | 
States had expressed its disapproval of such a 
course, unless it could be carried out in a way 
to reassure the Russian people. The Entente 
nations, fearing the complete domination of 
Russia and Siberia by Germany and its control 
thereby of a practicable overland road to India, 
were disposed to give Japan a free hand in 
the Pacific-Coast provinces of Siberia. China | 
was said to be ready to assist Japan in oceupy- | 
ing the Manchurian border district. 

German destroyers sunk two Russian trans- | 
ports near the Aland Islands in the Baltic. In 
spite of the protests of the Swedish press the | 
occupation of the Alands by the Germans 
seems destined to be permanent, and the 
German-inspired press is defending that course 
by assailing the Scandinavian governments for 
unneutrality and friendliness to the Entente. 

Ensign Krylenko, the Bolshevik commander 
in chief, was said to have resigned. 

There was constantly increasing activity 
along the western front. American troops were 
engaged in several minor actions, including 
some well-managed trench raids on the Lor- 
raine front. In Flanders the Germans were on 
the offensive, and farther south the British 
were the aggressors. In Italy there were fre- 
quent small actions along the Piave River. 

Mr. Baker, the American Secretary of War, 





landed in France on March 10 and proceeded | 
to Paris. His arrival there was marked by an | 
especially severe bombing raid by the Germans. | 
Sixty aéroplanes attacked the city; four of | 
them at least were brought down. About a/ 
hundred persons lost their lives. The Germans | 
also bombed Paris on March 8 and London on | 
March 7, and the Austrians bombed Naples on 
March 11. There were a good many casualties | 
in each case. British airmen dropped bombs on | 
the Daimler Motor Works and the railway 
station at Stuttgart, in Wiirttemberg, and also 
raided Koblenz on the Rhine. 

The British expeditions in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine each moved forward. In Mesopo- 
tamia they occupied Hit, which is on the 
Euphrates some eighty miles from Bagdad, 
and in Palestine Gen. Allenby pushed three | 
miles nearer to Nablus (Shechem). 

The Shipping Controller of Great Britain | 
announced to Parliament that England had | 
built 200 ships last year. Against that con- | 
struction, however, there was a loss of 798) 
ships, mostly by submarine. The submarines | 
sunk eighteen British ships during the week. 

The Dutch government has replied to the 
German protest against the leasing of Dutch 
vessels to the Entente governments, with the 
assertion that to refuse to lease them would 
be clearly unneutral conduct. 











“Keep a record of your 
tire mileage, Fellows” 


It’s just as important for you as for the man 
who drives an automobile. And he will tell 
you that it pays big. Get a little book and set 
down how many miles you travel on each tire. 

One thing that book will tell you is that 
United States Tire quality will give you longer 
mileage; just as similar records have told thou- 
sands of motorists that United States Auto- 
mobile Tires give increased service. 


So keep a record. You will know when you 
ride on them, that United States are good tires 
but you will be surprised when you find out 
how many miles of travelling you really get 
out of them. 


And tell your father you want to buy your 
own bike tires. Get a United States Tire Book- 
let from your dealer and study the twelve 
different treads and styles. You'll find one 
just suited to your needs and you'll be sure 
the quality is right because all 


United States 
Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires 


Three of the treads you’ll want to look at especially are: 

Chain Tread for Bicy- cycle fabric. The heavy 
cles. The same non-skid herringbone tread gives 
tread as on the famous extra mileage as well as 





United States Chain Tread  20n-skid protection. 
Automobile Tires.’ White Cord Tire. A genuine 
rubber with black tread and cord tire, made in the same 
¥ : manner as the celebrated 
aasarinaatenataciies United States Royal Cord 
Heavy Service Traction Tires for automobiles. A 


Tread. An all-white tire, 
made of finest rubber and 
two plies of heavy motor- 


Be Sure It Is 


handsome tire that gives 
long mileage, speed and 
easy riding qualities. 


United States 
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“BEFORE THE & 
SWALLOW DARES” 
By Arthur Ketchum 


HE daffodils bring in the spring; 
Let winter frown at will, 
Here is her sign— 
(It shall be mine) 
A yellow daffodil. 


The town was bitter with the cold; 
The pane was dim with frost; 
Oh, blithe and bold! 
Oh, bravely gold! 
The valiant color crossed. 


The hurrying folk scarce stopped to heed 
The year’s triumphant hour, 

But goldenly 

It flashed on me— 
All April in a flower. 
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THE TIME FOR PRAYER 


T seems to me that this is a proper time 
(| for prayer,” the father of the family 





said as the clergyman rose to go. “Will 
you be good enough to lead us, sir?” 

It was the last request the young 
minister had expected, and he was so 
much surprised that he faltered and stammered 
over the opening petitions. The home upon which 
this great sorrow had fallen was counted as an 
utterly godless home. The head of the house had 
the reputation of being an infidel, and the untimely 
death of the eldest son was the tragic close of a 
life of wild dissipation. The minister had not gone 
to offer spiritual consolation,— that, he fancied, 
would be useless,—but merely because his sympa- 
thies were stirred by the sad occurrence. As he 
left the house he said to himself that the request 
for prayer was probably a polite concession to his 
office; when later advances of his were met some- 
what coldly the conviction grew. 

Be that as it may, the fact seems to be incon- 
testable that the basic ideas of religion are deep- 
rooted in the human heart, and are likely to come 
to the surface under the strong pressure of a crit- 
ica) experience. The tales of godless men praying 
fervently on the deck of a sinking ship are true 
to human nature. When desperate circumstances 
force us back upon our own weakness and help- 
lessness, a natural instinct prompts us to appeal 
to a Power that is outside ourselves. 

Such emotional appeals to God are always 
pathetic but never logical. If God’s help is valu- 
able in a great emergency of life, it follows that 
his aid and guidance would be a real asset in the 
multitude of minor emergencies that occur daily. 

If God has no active concern with the details of 
our lives, there is no good ground for calling upon 
Him in a crisis; but if the contrary is true, God’s 
help all along the way promises us far more in 
results than a single interference can do. The best 
time for prayer in that godless household had 
passed when the son had run his profligate course. 
An earlier resort to God might have helped to 
avoid the unhappy experience that must have em- 
bittered the life of even the careless and worldly- 
minded father. 

There is a suspicion of insincerity and unmanli- 
ness, too, in habitually neglecting God until we find 
ourselves helpless to turn elsewhere. We would 
not put any earthly friendship to so severe a test. 
It is an unconscious tribute to the patience and 
long-suffering of our Heavenly Father that we 
have the faintest expectation that our infrequent 
emergency prayers will reach his ear and com- 
mand the blessing we seek. 

If prayer is a mere pious delusion, there is no 
proper time for it. If, on the contrary, it is a de- 
pendabie resource, we cannot consistently exclude 
it from any day of our lives. Too much that inti- 
mately concerns us is obscure and doubtful to 
admit of our picking and choosing the times when 
we need God’s help, and the other times when we 
can get along very well without it. 
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THE JUDGE’S LITTLE GIRL 


NE October dusk when Judge Moulton 
entered his nephew’s library he found 
the feminine members of the family in 
deep discussion. 

“Lucy again?” he asked. 

“Yes, Lucy; but it’s the worst yet,” 

said Mrs. Grant. ‘“O Uncle Prescott, if you could 

do something! The Carringtons are planning a 

three-day motor trip into the mountains—six young 

people and Mr. and Mrs. Carrington. Bob Carring- 
ton invited Lucy, and she asked him why he didn’t 
invite Celia Fenton instead, because she was so 
much more entertaining. So he took her ‘at her 
word. And now Lucy is crying her eyes out, for 
she really wanted to go, and she can’t see that it’s 

all her own fault. Really, I don’t know what I’m 

going to do with her.” 

“People will be calling her ‘queer’ pretty soon, 
if they aren’t already,” said Christine. ““And when 
a girl gets that title, her case is hopeless.” 

‘**You can manage her better than anyone else. 
If you could make her see how foolish her shyness 
is —” said Mrs. Grant, leaving the sentence un- 
finished, an open door to her hope. 

“I'll go up,” Judge Moulton answered. 

He climbed the stairs slowly—not because he 
was growing older but because he was thinking 
how hard life often is for young persons before 
they have lived long enough to gain a sense of 
proportion. Lucy always had been his special 
comrade. 

At the door he tapped three times—their old 
signal. He had to wait before Lucy opened it, and 
when she did she kept her face turned from the 
light. But the judge’s voice was quite casual. 

“Hello, little girl! Suppose anyone’s using the 
nursery?” 

Lucy led the way without a word. The nursery, 
long disused but dear because of old memories, 
was always a comforting place of retreat. As she 
pushed the door open, she turned with a sudden 
cry. 

“Why can’t people stay little? It was so much 
easier then. I hate things now. I hate being differ- 
ent and left out —” 

He drew her down beside him on the arm of the 
big chair. 

“Lucy,” he asked, “what would you think of a 
storekeeper who when a customer came in de- 
clared that he had nothing worth buying? Or a 
teacher who began every lesson by saying she 
didn't know enough to teach? Or a doctor who 
declared that he wasn’t competent to practice? 


























Do you think it would be very long before the 
world took them at their own valuation ?” 

“‘Why, I suppose not,” Lucy answered slowly. 

“Well, then, your business just now is to be a 
sweet, happy, friendly girl. People—your old uncle 
included—have an idea that you are. But if you 
keep insisting that you aren’t—don’t you see that 
you aren’t playing fair, that you are shirking the 
business God set you to do, by running yourself 
down ?” 

“Shirking!” Lucy cried. 

In the dusk her uacle smiled. Whatever else she 
was, Lucy was no shirk. 
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THE WHEEZY COW 


N Mr. Edgar MacMechen’s lively account of the 
I shipment of big game from the City Park of Den- 
ver to the game sanctuary on Genesee Peak, 
recently published in Outing, a certain obstreperous 
cow buffalo stands out conspicuously. There were 
three buffalo cows that proved recalcitrant when 
the attendants attempted to dip them in the tank of 
carbolic-acid solution intended to remedy any pos- 
sible skin disease, but the wheezy cow, the largest 
of the three, was gifted with the greatest initiative 
and proved in other ways an extraordinary beast. 

For a time the three confined their efforts to an 
attempt to escape from the corral, dashing round 
in circles or smashing into the boards with re- 
sounding crashes. After ten or fifteen minutes of 
this violent exercise their sluggish blood began to 
boil, their movements became frenzied and their 
eyes smouldered with a lurid light. 

One of the young from another cow, in the mean- 
time, had slipped into the tank accidentally. Not 
yet a week old, the little fellow, resembling noth- 
ing so much as a tiny red calf, bucked and hopped 
nimbly about, running under the bellies of the older 
animals but always keeping a cow between him- 
self and the attendants. So the superintendent and 
one of the men entered the yard with the cows, 
carrying pitchforks and moving warily. There- 
upon the wheezy cow charged. 

Time and again the two men had to jab the en- 
raged animal in the nose with the forks, and from 
that effective defense she backed away with snorts 
of baffled rage. 

At the end of half an hour they succeeded in 
driving the calf from the yard. By that time the 
wheezy cow’s breathing was labored. It sounded 
like a bucksaw working through a rotten log and 
was audible for a quarter of a mile. The gate to 
the chute was raised and the big cow led the way 
through. The smaller cows thundered at her heels. 

During the loading process the following day 
the same cow again made herself conspicuous by 
breaking out of the crate. Boards had been nailed 
over the openings; but the wheezy cow knocked 
them off and widened the breach by throwing her 
body into it. The other cows followed suit, and the 
three were soon lumbering about the yard. That 
excited them again; and by the time they were 
safely nailed in, the big cow’s breath was once more 
coming in stentorian rumbles. 

Tarpaulins were tied over the crates to quiet the 
animals, and the superintendent and Mr. Mac- 
Mechen motored to Golden, the gateway to the 
mountain parks of the city. There, when the trucks 
stopped for gasoline, it was discovered that the 
big cow was dead. 

It was impossible to remove her body, and so 
the caravan climbed Lookout and proceeded on to 
the game sanctuary, and the cow was hauled back 
to Denver that evening. 

Then an autopsy was performed that revealed 
@ most singular circumstance. The buffalo had 
been born with only one lung. Examination showed 
that this lung was normal but that it had burst 
because of her great exertions and excitement. 
Although the cow had wheezed all her life, she had 
been regarded as sound. Two of her calves had 
proved among the strongest and healthiest ever 
born to the Denver bison herd, and the cow herself 
had never been sick. 
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A SINGULARLY GIFTED BARBER 


ELLENIC traits have disappeared from 
Taranto, as well they may have done when 
you remember its history. Under Augustus 

it was completely Latinized ; and although Byzan- 
tines came hither under Nicephorus Phocas, they 
have long ago merged into the Italian element. 
Only the barbers seem to have preserved some- 
thing of the old traditions. They are grandiloquent 
and terrible talkers, like the cooks in Athenzus. 

I witnessed, Mr. Norman Douglas writes in Old 
Calabria, an Aristophanie scene in one of their 
shops lately, when a simple-minded stranger, a 
north Italian, brought a little boy to have his hair 
cut, ‘not too short,” and on returning from a brief 
visit to the tobacconist next door found it cropped 
much closer than he liked. 

“TI told you not to cut the hair too short!” he 
said. 

The barber, immaculate and imperturbable, 
made a preliminary bow. He was collecting his 
thoughts, and his breath. 

“I say I told you not to cut it too short! It looks 
horrible —” 

“Horrible? That, sir—pardon my frankness!—is 
a matter of opinion. I fully admit that you desired 
the child’s hair to be cut not too short. Those, in 
fact, were your very words. Notwithstanding, I 
venture to think you will come round to my point 
of view on due reflection, like most of my esteemed 
customers. In the first place, there is the ethno- 
logical aspect of the question. You are doubtless 
sufficiently versed in history to know that under 
the late régime it was considered improper, if not 
criminal, to wear a moustache. Well, nowadays 
we think differently. Which proves that fashions 
change, sir; and the wise man bends to them—up 
to a certain point, of course; up to a certain rea- 
sonable point —” 

“But I said —” 

“And in favor of my contention that hair should 
be worn short nowadays, I need only cite the case 
of His Majesty the King, whose august head, we 
all know, is clipped like that of a racehorse. Hor- 
rible, as you call it, or not, the system has momen- 
tarily the approval of royalty, and that alone 
should suffice for all loyal subjects to deem it not 
unworthy of imitation. Next, there are what one 
might describe as hygienic and climatic consider- 
ations. Summer is approaching, sir, and, apart from 
certain unpleasant risks that I need not specify, 
you will surely agree with me that the solstitial 
heat is a needlessly severe trial for a boy with long 
hair. My own children are all cropped close, and 
I have reason to think they are grateful for it. 
Why not yours? Boys may differ in strength or 
complexion, in moral character and mental attain- 
ments, but they are quite unanimous as to what 
constitutes personal comfort. And it is obviously 





the duty of parents to consult the personal com- 
fort of their offspring—within certain reasonable 
limits, of course —” 

“But —” 

“Lastly, we come to the much-debated point: I 
mean the esthetic side of the matter. No doubt, to 
judge by some old pictures, such as those of the 
renowned Mantegna, there must have been a time 
when men thought long hair in children rather 
beautiful than otherwise. And I am not so rigorous 
as to deny a certain charm to those portraits—a 
charm that is largely due, I fancy, to the becoming 
costumes of the period, At the same time —” 

The stranger did not trust himself to listen any 
longer. He threw down a coin and walked out of 
the shop with his son, muttering something not 
very complimentary to the barber. 

But the other was quite unmoved. “And after 
all,” he continued, addressing the half-opened 
door through which his visitor had fled, ‘‘the true 
question is this: What is ‘too short’? Don’t cut it 
too short, you said. Che vudl dire? An ambiguous 
phrase! Too short for one man may be too long 
for another. Everything is relative. Yes, gentle- 
men,” turning to myself and his shop assistant, 
“everything on this earth is relative.” 
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MOUNTAINS OF OIL 


OUNTAINS of oil! That is not a figure of 
M speech but an actual fact, as recent inves- 
tigations by government experts in western 
Colorado and Utah prove. A sedimentary clay of 
the Tertiary age saturated with oil and solidified 
into shale is the substance of which these oil moun- 
tains are composed. 
Mr. Dean E. Winchester of the United States 
Geological Survey says that in Colorado alone 








A MOUNTAIN OF OIL SHALE NEAR GRAND 
VALLEY IN COLORADO 


there is sufficient oil-bearing shale to yield about 
twenty billion barrels of crude oil, from which two 
billion barrels of gasoline may be extracted, and 
that in Utah there is probably an equal amount. 
Here in the Rockies great hills lift their heads 
heavenward, veritable mountains of oil. For ages 
they have stood there unworked by man, and it is 
only within a few months that effort has been 
made to convert them into beneficial use. 

Some of this shale yields as much as ninety gal- 
lons of oj] to the ton. Destructive distillation is the 
method of obtaining the oil from the mined ore, 
and the fuel used is gas, a by-product of the 
process. 

Mr. R. D. George, state geologist of Colorado, 
says that in the fifteen hundred square miles of 
territory in northwestern Colorado in which there 
are commercially workable oil-shale beds there 
is an oil content of thirty-six billion barrels, or just 
about ten times as much as has been produced in 
the United States since the oil industry began in 
1859. Even a much more conservative estimate 
would be sufficient to dispel fears of an imme- 
diate oil and gasoline famine. 

For many years the shale beds of Scotland have 
been worked profitably in spite of the fact that the 
deposits are hundreds of feet beneath the surface 
and in strata only inches wide. The Colorado 
shales are on the surface and are several feet in 
thickness. One of the most important by-products 
is ammonia, which will be of great use for enrich- 
ing farm land. Mr. Winchester has estimated that 
the Colorado shale will produce about three hun- 
dred million tons of this valuable fertilizer. 

Mountains of oil! Yes, not only of oil but of gas, 
naphtha, gasoline, lubricating oil, paraffin, ammo- 
nia and several other important products. 
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A ROMANCE SHATTERED 


AN it be that Ammi Peaslee, the morose old 
man who appears in Miss Rosalind Richards’s 
delightful book, A Northern Countryside, is 

a relative of that genial friend of all Companion 
readers, Mr. Caleb Peaslee? He drove into the 
yard, Miss Richards says, checked his horse and 
sat gazing straight before him with a wooden ex- 
pression. 

“Hello, uncle!” said Sam. “Come for apples?” 

The old man shook his head but said nothing. 

“Cider?” said Sam. 

He shook his head also at that and at every 
other suggestion, and never opened his lips. After 
a while Sam, who seemed to know his ways, 
nodded cheerfully and said, ‘Well, tell us when 
you get ready!” and turned toward the house. 

The old man waited until he had gone twenty 
feet and then said grudgingly: 

“I come to see that there cow. You finish with 
your company. I’ll wait.” 

“That’s only Ammi Peaslee,’”’ Susan whispered. 
“He always acts queer. Oh, no, no relation! Every- 
one on the road ealls him uncle—Uncle Batch’ 
when he’s not round. He didn’t mean to be a 
bachelor,” she added refiectively. And then, with 
some shamefacedness, she told us how for twenty- 
five long years Mr. Peaslee had been engaged to 
be married to Miss Charity Jordan, who lived 





alone in the big, brick, Jordan house at the corner. 
One day the lady’s roof needed shingling, and she 
called on her suitor to shingle it. 

“She never could bear to spend much money, 
nor he, either,” said Susan, “and it is a fact that 
neither one of them had much to spend. He did 
it, and did a good job; but afterwards, thinking it 
right and fair, he brought some cloth and asked 
his sweetheart to make some shirts. 

“She made them, and she sent him in a bill; and 
he paid it, and never spoke to her again from that 
day to this, and that is fifteen years ago.” 
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THE TELLTALE 


HE virago is indeed a painful creature to 

meet in real life, but she is often amusing to 

encounter in history, literature and tradition. 
An anecdote of a termagant of a generation ago, 
recently related in The Companion, has called 
forth the tale of another woman of violent temper 
and caustic tongue. She did not quite deserve the 
epithets of vixen, virago or termagant, for she 
was not evil-hearted, and in her quieter hours 
sincerely lamented her fault; but her efforts to 
amend were, for a long time, brief and ineffectual. 
Then a new minister came to the village. To him, 
in one of her fits of penitence, she went, as she 
had done to his predecessor; and for some time 
after the interview all went well. 

Then she backslid. There was a stormy scene 
with her son—she was a widow with grown chil- 
dren—of which she was ashamed almost before it 
ended. She was more ashamed, and astonished, 
when as she passed the minister in the street he 
raised a remonstrant forefinger and wagged it at 
her solemnly. A few days later there was another 
scene; and that afternoon, when they met, he 
shook his head and sighed. The next time there 
was trouble he paused to lean over the front fence 
scarcely half an hour after it was over and uttered 
mournfully: 

“O woman, woman! So soon! So soon!” 

It was not only mortifying, it was mysterious; 
for, as she well knew, in none of those instances 
had anyone told him of her backsliding. Her house 
was the last in the village, and no neighbors had 
overheard, she was certain, and her children 
always kept silence for very shame. But so it 
was, and continued to be for several weeks; the 
parson, in some uncanny way, knew of her every 
outbreak. She actually became frightened, but at 
last plucked up courage to ask for an explanation. 

“Sister,” he told her gravely, “there is a witness 
of your own household, inscrutably directed by 
Providence, no doubt, who has borne evidence 
against you, which your own words now confirm. 
Your son has a dog.” 

The dog, it seemed, was a lover of the tranquil 
life. His favorite resting place, when all was se- 
rene, was the doorstone; when tempest threat- 
ened, he crossed the yard to the gate, with an 
attentive ear cocked toward the house. If things 
grew livelier, he abandoned the premises alto- 
gether, and lay in the middle of the road; if they 
became downright terrifying, he trotted past the 
church and graveyard and sought shelter and com- 
fort at the parsonage. The worthy parson, a lover 
of dogs and a man of shrewd observation, had dis- 
covered the symptoms—that was all. 

The high-tempered widow, half laughing and 
half crying, but a good deal relieved in her mind, 
once more promised amendment, and went home. 
But the very next day the dog, with his tail be 
tween his legs, burst into the minister’s study and 
cowered at his feet. Five minutes later the widow 
appeared, panting and indignant. 

“Parson! Parson! Don’t believe him!” she cried. 
“I splashed hot water on him, ’tis true, but ’twas 
no more than a splash, and indeed I did not throw 
it on purpose. If he says I did, he’s a liar!”’ 

He did not say so,—in words,—but the difficulty 
the parson experienced in coaxing him to submit 
to petting and patting at the anxious woman’s 
hands bore testimony, not without helpful influ- 
ence, to his doggish doubts of her good intentions, 
based on sad experience. 
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A STOKEHOLD HERO 


N the fall of 1916, when the American liner St. 
Louis steamed into the danger zone off Nan- 
tucket Island,—where aGerman submarine had 

recently been seen,—a wireless message warned 
her that a German raider and probably German 
submarines were lying in her path. The captain, 
on the bridge, immediately signaled to the engineer 
png the firehold for full speed ahead with forced 
draft. 

The passengers and crew on deck had a chance 
to see and gauge the risks, but down in the stoke- 
hold the signal was merely a message of impending 
doom. If the vessel received a mortal injury the 
stokers had little chance of escape, and they knew 
it. For them it was a rush of water or the bursting 
of a boiler, scattering death and destruction in a 
frightful form. But upon the firemen rested the 
chance of the vessel to escape her hidden foes; 
and so they bravely fed the fires. The man who 
faces and fights his foe in the open often forgets 
death in the heat of battle, but the man who must 
fight in the dark suffers agony of mind. 

William O’ Hare was one of the silent heroes of 
the stokehold. When the signal came and the St. 
Louis began to race through the passage he and 
his comrades knew what it meant. Straining every 
nerve and muscle they shoveled coal into the 
furnaces under the boilers, knowing that the roar 
of the forced draft might be a dirge for them. 
O’Hare set the pace, and protested against giving 
up when he became exhausted. His comrades had 
to pull him away from the furnaces, and a few 
hours later he died of overexertion. At noon on 
the. following Sunday he was buried at sea. Even 
if the impending danger was not great, he gave his 
life to save others as surely as any hero ever did. 
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PREPARING FOR A HARVEST 


HE Pittsburgh Dispatch tells a story with a 
| moral that should be considered by every 
young woman who is in the habit of choosing 
that particularly unfortunate kind of hat that the 
young woman in the street car wore. The hat was 
trimmed with artificial oats, which nodded and 
trembled, persistently tickling the ear of the man 
seated next to her. He stood it in silence for some 
time; then he ostentatiously took a huge pocket- 
knife out of his pocket and began to sharpen it on 
the sole of his boot. 
‘Whatever are you g-going to d-d-do?” cried the 
girl. 
“Don’t worry, miss!” said the man, testing the 
blade on his thumb. “But the next time as them 
oats gets in my ear there’s going to be a harvest.” 
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ADVENTURES OF THE PRINCESS HELENA 


V. THE CAVE UNDER THE MOUNTAIN 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Helena, with the help of Alwin the 
Dwarf, escaped a second time from the 
castle of her cruel stepfather, Derrik the Dark, 
and that a boat bore them all day down the 
river that ran through the great forest. 
. When the sun went down, Alwin the Dwarf 
steered the boat to the shore. 

‘* Here we will tarry a little,’’ he said. 
‘There is a city not far from here, and perhaps 
it will be better not to pass it until the dark- 
ness has settled down on the river.’’ 

‘*A city!’’ exclaimed the Princess Helena. 


Yr will remember that the Princess 


DRAWN BY HELENA VON LADAU 


Dwarf kept the boat near the farther shore. 
Yet the princess heard music and the sound 
of laughter. 

‘*They are happy in the city,’’ she said; 
but Alwin the Dwarf made no reply. 

Then the moon crept from behind the clouds, 
and its bright light glittered on roofs and 
on spires and turrets high above them. 

‘*The city is beautiful!’’ said the princess; 
but Alwin the Dwarf looked straight ahead 
down the river and said nothing. 

Soon they left the city behind them; and 
then the princess lay back on the pillows at the 








FROM THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE 


‘*And has it many people and many houses? 
Let us stop there! I have never seen a city, 
you know.’’ 

‘* Yes, it has many people and many houses, ’’ 
answered Alwin the Dwarf, ‘‘but. it will not 
be well for us to stop there, dear princess. 
King Derrik the Dark has friends in the city. 
We must not let them see us, lest they prevent 
us from going on our way to the castle of the 
good King Oswald. Perhaps some day you can 
visit the city. As for myself, I do not like 
cities. ’’ 

With that, the Princess Helena had to be 
content. While Alwin the Dwarf went in 
search of food, she sat beside the river and 
watched the changing colors on the waters as 
the bright day faded in the sky and the night 
came creeping on. She had felt no fear since 
Alwin the Dwarf drove off the dragon bird, 
and she hoped that the morrow would bring 
them safe to their journey’s end. In a little 
while Alwin the Dwarf came back with water 
in his jug and with loaves of bread; and 
they ate until they were no longer hungry. 
Then they stepped into the boat again and 
resumed the journey. 

A curtain of clouds hid the face of the moon, 
but in a little while they could see lights and 
the dim shapes of buildings on the shore, 
and the princess knew that they were passing 
the city. The river was wide, and Alwin the 





THE MAGIC COIN 


BY JOHN MORRISON 


There was a shining silver coin, 
And in the road it lay; 

Along came Master Martin Moyne 
And found it there one day. 

He picked it up with a shout of glee, 

And then to the nearest store ran he 

To buy the treasures he could see — 
And these he brought away: 


A sugary plum; 
A package of gum; 

A hook, a line and a sinker; 
A knife or two; 
A tube of glue; 

A pocket cup for a drinker; 
A bottle of pop; 
A whirling top; 

Some cakes in a fancy box; 
Then marbles four; 
And one thing more — 


A safe with keys and locks! 


The safe he needed — so he learned 
When he had ceased to buy — 
To keep the change that was 
returned. 
And no one can deny 
That a shining coin is a magic thing, 
When so many treasures it will bring, 
And then leave other coins to ring, 
As in a safe they lie! 


THEY WATCHED THE RAGING STORM 


end of the boat and looked up at the stars; for 
the clouds had passed from the sky. 

‘*How beautiful the stars are!’’ said the 
princess. This time Alwin the Dwarf turned 
to her, and his eyes were shining. 

‘**Yes, and how wonderful!’’ he said. 

Then he began to sing softly ; and the sound 
of his voice and that of the water against the 
sides of the boat were the last things that 
the princess knew until she awoke to see the 
light of morning flooding the skies. 

‘‘Oh, I hope that we shall reach the castle 
of the good King Oswald this day!’’ was the 
first thing that the Princess Helena said when 
she knew that morning had come. 

‘If fortune favors us, we may get there by 
nightfall, dear princess,’’ answered Alwin the 
Dwarf, ‘‘but we have yet far to go. The castle 
of the good King Oswald is not on this river, 
but it is on a river that joins this one near 
the sta.’’ 

So it was that all the morning and until the 
sun was high at noon they journeyed down 
the river. No longer, however, did the great 
forest border the river all the time. There 
were fields where men were at work. There 
were little towns here and there on the banks, 
but there was no large city like that of the 
evening before. Several times they saw other 
boats on the river, but the men in them no 
more than glanced at the boat that bore the 
Princess Helena and Alwin the Dwarf on their 
way. 

When the sun was highest in the -heavens 
they reached a place where the river became 
so wide that they could not see the farther 
shore. 

‘*Here it is that the river that we seek joins 
this one,’’ said Alwin the Dwarf. ‘‘It flows 
in near yonder mountain that rises from the 
shore, and thither we must make our way.’’ 

So saying, he turned the course of the boat 
toward the mountain, and the heart of the 
Princess Helena became strangely light at 
the thought that the castle of the good King 
Oswald was now not far away. But while she 
hummed the little song that flew to her lips a 


made by the wings of the dragon bird the day 
before, for it came from the heavens them- 
selves. Great black clouds came rolling up 
until they hid the blue skies, and of a sudden 
a roaring wind began to whip the water round 
them. 
‘‘It is a tempest!’’ cried Alwin the Dwarf. 
‘*We must reach the shore before it strikes us. ’’ 
Like a thing alive, the beautiful boat sped 
over the water toward the shore at the base of 
the mountain; but the sky grew darker still 
and the wind lashed the water into foam. 
“There is a cave under the mountain!’’ 
shouted Alwin the Dwarf above the roar of the 
wind. ‘‘If we can get to that, we shall be safe. ’’ 
They reached the shore just before the storm 
burst in all its fury. They left the boat on a 





shadow fell on the boat. It was not like that | 





bit of sandy beach where a little stream flowed 
into the river, and ran to the opening of the 
cave at the base of the mountain, which tow- 
ered high above them. An instant later the 
rain came pouring down in floods, and with 
it there- were loud crashes of thunder and 
flashes of lightning that zigzagged across the 
dark heavens. 

Yet the Princess Helena felt no fear. If 
neither a cruel king nor his horsemen nor his 
dungeon, nor even the foul dragon bird, could 
harm her, why should she fear the storm? 
The cave was large and dry. Sand and pebbles 
covered the floor of it as if once the waters 
had been there. From the entrance to the cave 
they watched the raging storm outside and 
rejoiced in the happy chance that had given 
them a shelter at such a time. They hoped that 
the storm would soon pass, but for a long time 
it continued with great fury. 

‘*But our journey !’’ exclaimed the Princess 
Helena at last, when she had tired of watching 
the driving rain and the swaying trees on the 
bank of the river. 

‘*T fear that we cannot go farther until the 
morrow, dear princess,’’ answered Alwin the 
Dwarf. ‘‘The storm does not abate, and night 
is at hand. We still have food, and here we 
are safe. The storm will pass before morning 
comes. ’’ 

With that the princess had to be content. 
When they looked round the big cave that was 
their place of refuge they found that it was far 
deeper than it had seemed at first. At the 
back of it there were corridors and passages 
that led into the heart of the mountain. Alwin 
the Dwarf lighted a torch and they pushed 
into some of those dim passages. One of them 
led to a little chamber with a vaulted ceiling 
—a round chamber with a floor of clean white 
sand and walls that sparkled in the light of 
the torch. 

‘*This shall be my own!’’ cried the princess, 
clapping her hands. 

Alwin the Dwarf placed the torch in a cleft 
of the rock. Then he fetched the pillows that 
they had taken from the boat when they ran 
to the cave. 

‘*A chamber fit for a princess!’’ he said. 
‘*And the whole mountain above us is your 
eastle. Good night, dear princess. To-morrow 
the hard journey shall end.’’ 

So the princess slept in her odd chamber and 
dreamed that she was at last in the castle of 
the good King Oswald. 

[The story of the next adventure of the Princess Helena 
will appear in The Companion of April 11] 
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THE THIEVES 


BY MERLE V. KEITH 


NE day when Reddy Squirrel was 
searching round an uprooted tree for 
some food that he had hidden there in 

time of plenty, a sudden ery of ‘‘Thief! thief! 
thief!’’ came to his ears. He paused in his 
search and looked round, but there was no 
living creature in sight; yet as soon as he 
began to dig again in the matted leaves the cry 
came a second time and much nearer: ‘‘ Thief! 
thief! thief!’’ 

It is not strange that Reddy Squirrel felt 
hurt. True, he sometimes took things that did 
not belong to him, but just now he was hunt- 
ing for food that he himself had hidden away 
long before. Therefore, he did not like to be 
called a thief. He jumped out of the hole that 
he was digging and looked round in all direc- 
tions. There was a flash of blue through the 
tree tops over his head, and then Reddy Squir- 
rel knew that it was Johnny Jaybird who 
had been calling him a thief. 

Johnny Jaybird perched in a tree just above 
Reddy Squirrel and again uttered his shrill 
ery: ‘Thief! thief! thief!’’ 

By that time Reddy Squirrel was angry 
indeed. He jerked his tail, and his teeth chat- 
tered with rage. ‘‘What do you mean, Johnny 
Jaybird?’’ he called out. ‘‘Why do you come 
here calling me a thief? Everyone knows 
that you yourself are the worst thief in the 
forest!’’ 

At that Johnny Jaybird began to scold 
with all his might. ‘‘Thief! thief! thief!’’ he 
cried again. ‘‘That’s what you are, and no 
one could be a worse thief if he tried. Why, 
only the other day I caught you robbing the 
camp that the boys built in the forest!’’ 

‘You were trying to find something there 
to steal yourself!’’ chattered Reddy Squirrel 
in very angry tones. 

‘*And everyone knows that you stole the 
store of nuts that Cousin Chipmunk had put 
away in a hole for the winter, ’’ went on Johnny 
Jaybird. 

‘*And everyone knows that you robbed the 
nest of Robin Redbreast last spring,’’ retorted 
Reddy Squirrel. 

So they scolded and argued and called each 
other bad names until, of a sudden, they heard 
a hoarse ‘‘Caw! caw! caw!’’ overhead. They 
looked up and saw Blackie Crow sitting on the 
limb of a dead tree that stood not far away. 





APRIL IS A BABY 
BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


April is a baby— 
She laughs and cries and plays, 
And has a thousand different moods 
Throughout her thirty days. 


Golden-haired and blue-eyed, 
What has she to do 

But laugh and cry and bloom and grow 
Her whole life through ? 


April is a baby. 
Growing with the flowers, 
Laughing, crying, laughing, 
So she spends the hours! 


ee 
APRIL FOOL 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER 


Little Miss Frown, break into a smile, 

Show your dimples, and let us see 

The glint of heaven in two bright eyes 

Where the glint of heaven should 
always be. 

Beam and dimple. Oh, follow this rule, 

For that is the way to April fool. 


Little Miss Quarrel, be sweet and brave, 

Drive angry feelings away, away; 

Refuse to utter one sharp retort, 

Speak gentle things on this April day. 

Be kind and gracious. Oh, follow this 
rule, 

For that is the way to April fool. 


Little Miss Lazy, rise with the lark, 
Study your lessons and know them well; 
Run down the road to the village school; 
Run into school when you hear the bell. 
Be quick and eager. Oh, follow this rule, 
For that is the way to April fool. 


Little Miss Heedless, tie your shoe; 

Gather your playthings in neat array; 

Pick up the scissors and sweep the room; 

Bind your locks with a ribbon gay. 

Think and remember. Oh, follow this 
rule, 

For that is the way to April fool. 


UD 
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**Caw! caw! caw said Blackie Crow 
again. ‘‘What is all this quarrel about?’’ 

Both Johnny Jaybird and Reddy Squirrel 
hurried to the dead tree as fast as they could 
go, and each began to tell his story. Blackie 
Crow listened patiently while the two chat- 
tered and scolded away. At length they paused 
for lack of breath, and asked him to act as 
judge. 

‘*Who began the quarrel?’’ asked Blackie 
Crow. 

Johnny Jaybird could not deny that he 
began the quarrel when he came flying into 
the forest and called Reddy Squirrel a thief. 





BLACKIE CROW LISTENED PATIENTLY 


‘*Then you are most to blame,’’ said Blackie 
Crow to Johnny Jaybird, ‘‘and as a punish- 
ment I order that you shall always cry ‘Thief! 
thief! thief!’ to all whom you see, whether 
they are thieves or not. Thus you will always 
be in trouble and will always be disliked. ’’ 

At that Reddy Squirrel began to rejoice 
greatly, whereupon Blackie Crow turned to 
him and said: 

‘*And you, Reddy Squirrel, as a punishment 
for letting yourself be drawn into such a silly 
quarrel, shall always chatter and scold when 
strangers come near you. Thus you will get 
the name of having a very bad temper, and 
will always be in trouble. ’’ 

At that Johnny Jaybird began to rejoice 
greatly, whereupon Blackie Crow spoke up 
again. 

‘* Both of you are thieves,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
each is wrong in calling the other the biggest 
thief in the woods, for I myself am the worst 
thief of all. Caw! caw! caw!’’ 

Then Blackie Crow flapped his wings and 
flew away, and both Reddy Squirrel and 
Johnny Jaybird felt very silly indeed. 
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Insure success in your garden. Each 
lot of Maule’s seeds is tested for vigor 
and growing power, and is backed by 
our 41 years’ success as seed growers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Send for it today. 

Include 10c and we will send youa 
packet of specially selected pansy seeds— 
a generous assortment of beautiful Giant 
pansies—the largest known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
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1916 MODELS NOW READY TO SHIP 


colors and sizes in 

the famous “Ranger” line 

Se Of ——— prepaid 

ow to your town. it on ap- 

wal for 3@ DAYS’ 

.« From our 

new big catalog select the par- 

. ticular style of RANGER 
bicycle you desire. 








pense. LOW FAC- 
TORY PRICES 
direct to you from 
the largest, oldest 
and most success- 
ful bicycle concern 
in the country, 
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Lamps, Horns 
and parts for all 


~~" buy until you receive it. 
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Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; 26, Oint- 

and 60, Taleum 25. 

Sample each free of ‘‘Cuti- 
a, Dept, B, Boston.” 
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paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


“Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








AORTIC VALVULAR DISEASE 


AST week The Companion discussed de- 
formities of the valves of the heart and 





described the symptoms that mark dis- 
ease of the mitral valve. We now con- 
sider the affections of the aortic valve 
and the treatment of valvular disease 
in general, which is virtually the same whichever 
valve is involved. 

The aortic valve is at the opening from the heart 
into the aorta, the first of the arteries; it is the one 
through which the blood rushes at each powerful 
contraction of the heart. As in the case of the 
mitral valve, the condition may be a narrowing of 
the opening, which prevents the normal volume 
of blood from passing into the arteries, or it may 
be an imperfect closure, which allows some of the 
blood that has been pumped into the aorta to leak 
back when the heart relaxes, and creates the ne- 
cessity of forcing it out again at the next contrac- 
tion. That condition, even more than narrowing, 
puts a great strain on the heart and in time leads 
to very marked hypertrophy, or enlargement. The 
hypertrophy of the heart muscles is nature’s effort 
to relieve the condition, for the increased force 
with which the contraction occurs compensates 
for the obstruction or leakage, and the arteries 
receive nearly their full supply of blood. Almost 
always, however, some deficiency remains. If the 
condition occurs in childhood, it retards growth 
and weakens the body. 

So long as the compensation lasts there are few 
noticeable symptoms, but when it begins to fail, 
as it almost always does before the person has 
reached his normal term of years, he suffers from 
shortness of breath, dropsy, blueness of the lips, 
dyspepsia, disturbed sleep, irritability and usually 
mental dullness; sometimes the condition leads 
directly to attacks of that most distressing and 
dangerous affection known as breast pang, or 
angina pectoris. 

No treatment will restore an injured valve; the 
only course for the sufferer is to live in such a 
way as to put the least possible tax on his heart. 
He must regulate his labor, both physical and 
mental, so that it is moderate in amount and never 
spasmodic. His diet should be nutritious, but over- 
eating is most injurious; it is better to take four 
or five light meals than two or three heavy ones. 
The patient must guard against mental excitement 
and must cultivate philosophy, so that he can meet 
joy and sorrow with an even mind. 

When compensation begins to fail and. the heart 
is no longer able to contract strongly enough to 
force the blood through the damaged valve, the 
person must put himself under the guidance of his 
physician, who will prescribe a mode of life and, 
if necessary, certain remedies that will enable the 
heart to go on for a considerable time meeting 
the lessened strain and supplying the system with 
an amount of blood that is sufficient for its needs. 


°° 


A FRIEND TO MYRA 


ORMA FOSDICK, I wish you would tell 
me why you don’t want Myra Moulton 
for treasurer. Every time I speak of it 
it’s like coming up against a blank wall. 
You know Myra a great deal better 
than the rest of us—everyone supposes 

you are very warm friends; and yet — If there is 

anything, do say it straight out. Don’t act like a 

snake in the grass.” 

Tess Dunbar’s temper was “‘up’”’ without doubt. 

Norma’s face flamed; and yet Norma, like every- 

one else, liked Tess—she was so straightforward 
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people sometimes. 

““You’re cruel, Tess! You know I love Myra 
dearly. There isn’t a finer girl in college. It’s 
nothing that concerns me at all—it’s just a little 
thing that others misunderstood. You know the 


spring. We stopped on the way back for soda, 
and Myra treated us; and then a door or two farther 
on we happened on the Polish Relief headquarters, 
and we all stopped a moment to look at the things 
in the window. Then Helen Bond said, ‘I’m going 
in,’ and we all trooped in after her. And then Myra 
discovered she hadn’t a dollar left—only a bit of 
change. She said, ‘Some one lend me a dollar, 
won’t you?’ And that little pink-cheeked freshie 
hurried up first—the one they called Bess Money- 
bags —” 

“Well?” Tess said sharply, as Norma hesitated. 

“Well, she never has paid it back. It simply 
dropped clean out of her mind. Myra is usually 
very careful about keeping account of her money, 
but this was an extra; and a day or two later she 
was called home by her sister’s illness, and I sup- 


| pose that drove everything out of her head. But 


Bess has been saying that she doesn’t pay her 
debts, and it’s reached a great many girls —” 

Tess’s eyes had been growing more and more 
scornful. 

“And you knew this and called yourself Myra’s 
friend!” she cried. 

“But Myra’s so sensitive! If I told her, she’d be 
so uncomfortable, and every time she looked at 
me she’d be reminded of it, and —” 

“Tm going straight to Myra!” Tess cried, whirl- 





ing on her heel. - 


and loyal and dependable. Only she was hard on. 


afternoon that we went in to the concert, last | 


here’s a riddle here in hiding. 


ow the children of the Nation 
H. All may help the Nation fight. 


ich and poor, you all are needed, 
And your Country calls to you, 


n her danger hour, “My children, 
if There is something you can do. 


aithful children, you can help me; 
Like an army you can be, 


ill the foe is foiled and vanquished 
And the world at last is free!” 


end the tidings to the soldier 
S And the sailor over there 


hat Columbia’s loving children 
Rally now to do their share. 


ll will do their bit for Freedom, 
Every loyal girl and boy; 


inted silver is the weapon 
That the little ones employ. 


roud they are to lend their savings 
P For the saving of the land, 


At America’s command! 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 





And it tells you clear and bright 


tanch they stand, the Children’s Army, 


LEONARD H. ROBBINS 


Every little 25c piece saved means a Thrift Stamp for 
you and a big help for Uncle Sam. Save your quar- 
ters and help yourself and your own United States. 


Zhe CHILDREN’S ARMY 
















tudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 











‘Son, You Are Taking 
The Right Step”’ 


You Ambitious? 
e 

Young Man, Are You Ambitious 
If you have the right stuff in you, I will make youa 
practical, skilled auto mechanic capable of commanding 


setsgnated $5 to $15a day 


There never was an opportunity like the present. The 
war hasstripped the country of skilled mechanics. The de- 
mand for high-class men in this line isenormous and can’t 
be filled. The right kind can get almost any salary. In 
my Million Dollar Auto and Tractor School you learn and 
become an expert by actually doing the work yourself 
under the best of instruction. You do all kinds of machine 
shop repair work—forging, vulcanizing, piston ring fit- 
ting, self-starter, electrical equipment and every kind of 
repair and operating work. Nothing is overlooked. If you 
have it in you, I will turn you out a skilled, high-class 
auto mechanic ready to drive and repair anything from 
a hospital ambulance to a farm tractor. 

Send for my Free Catalog today. Make more money 
and feel that youare a factor in the big things now going 
on in the world, Don't delay for that means lost oppor- 
tunity and lost money. Thousands of men are needed 
today—NOW. A postal card will bring it. 


E. J. SWEENEY, Pres. Sweeney Auto & Tractor School 
208 Union Station Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 











TRY THIS MACHINE 
Before Deciding 


Our plan ma i bl 


| 





Mother! Insist That 
Your Boy Rides a Bicycle 


Beautiful FREE Bicycle Book 


the usefuln 4 - ick tri to th 
ess—a qui e 
school or neighbor’s ata moment's ice, 


Hawthorne Bicycles 
GUARANTEED 


Send a Restal for this beautiful book, 
showing bicycles in actual colors. Over 
40 selections to choose from. Styles 


Tires, Electric Lights, 4 
Horns, Chains j 


Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 











me HELP! 
For ASTHMA 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute 
symptoms and cures permanently. 


Ask for Bulletin Y-185 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 








kes it p or 
you to test the high-grade, first 
quality 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
in your home for three months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take back 
machine at our expense. We offer choice of seven 
styles (foot treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee 
for 25 years, pay freight, and sell at a very low price. 

A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 



























and TRACTOR BUSINESS 
$90 to $300 Mai 
Thousands have learned herein 6to8 
weeks and are making big money as 
repair-men, drivers and superin- 
ages, making $500 co $500 per month, Oar 
tie tree book explains how you can doit. 
RAHE’S AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


2097 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Get the Tires the 
Champions Ride 


Here, bicycle riders, are P-M Cords—the tires 
that Spencer, Kramer, McNamara and all the rest 


of the World’s Champions ride in their big races! 

These are the tires that hold every World's 
Record from 4 of a mile to 25 miles. they 
have won every 6-Day sanere Saeee Face for ~-oanem 
years past. Put them on your wheel 


DYE- MUSSELMAN 


ee CORD TYRES NX 


will ois s Be ‘ood for you, same as they have for 
the Speed Kings. 

Any tire that will stand the burning-hot speed 
of World's Championship racing—any tire that 
day after day can stand the hauling and 
mauling, the yanking and jerking, which 

the 6- 6-Day Racers give their L grea cer- 
tainly more than stout enou and more 

-_ active enough for the ob kind 
of everyday a work you can give it. 

Every boy who wants to be up-to- 
date is putting P-M Cords on his 
wheel. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
new P-M Cords with the Stars and 
Bars tread—a patriotic tread that is 
making a big hit everywhere. Also 


Send for Champions’ 
Record Book 


containing pictures of all the 
Racers in racing costume and their 
records. Book also contains other 
valuable information for bicy- 


clists. Send for it—it’s FREE! 


Indiana Rubber & 
Insulated Wire Co. 
1022 Pye Street 
Jonesboro Indiana* 





















Truth is Supreme 


and true news about important 
events of the period, free from 
selfishness or political bias, helps 
every man, woman and child to 
be a better avenue for good in 
human affairs. 


With an incomparable news- 
gathering organization reaching 
to every corner of the world, The 
Christian Science Monitor—the 
International Daily Newspaper— 
is conveying to thinking people 
everywhere a more correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of uni- 
versal happenings than can be 
given from a strictly local or even 
national point of view. 


Its editorial page is fearlessly ana- 
lytical, and because of its freedom 
from sensationalism and scandal, 
the Monitor is universally re- 
garded as the ideal newspaper 
for the entire family. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 3c. 
a copy, is on sale throughout the 
world at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world, for 
75c.; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S.A. 














ALL PERSONS CARRYING LIFE INSURANCE 
are invited to write the Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn., 
1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1228 
Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. Do so 
now, even though you have written us in the past. We 
desire no detailed information, merely your name and 
address, please. This is the only way you can procure the 
entirely NEW and very appealing | Volume FORTY-THREE 
of the Cy ‘press Pocket Library, ‘‘that international classic 
on wood”’ (and sometimes on other subjects little suspected 
yet of the highest significance). 


VOLUNTEER FOR LIBERTY 


Wear new Liberty Pin No. 467, in 3 colors, 
hard enamel on silver plate, 25c. each, $2.50 
doz. Sterling, 45c. each, $4 50 doz. Initials 
engraved on pin free. Write for FREE 
catalog of school and elass pins. 


METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














THEIR HORSES 


love of animals, especially dogs and horses. 

Quite recently The Companion pointed out 
that not merely good, but affectionate, treatment is 
Officially recognized as the due of horses in the 
English army. French cavalrymen are not, like 
their allies, definitely instructed to “make much” 
of their horses; but more than a few little inci- 
dents of the great war show clearly that they do 
so, nevertheless. 

In Mr. Poilu Mr. Herbert Ward relates that 
once, accompanying an ambulance sent in haste to 
bring in a wounded officer, he found the injured 
man to be an officer of cavalry, whose horse was 
standing near him as he lay on the ground. 

“Before being placed in the ambulance,” says 
Mr. Ward, ‘“‘he insisted on patting his horse, to 
whom he was much attached. When the motor 
ambulance started away, the horse pawed and 
whinnied ; then he broke loose from the attendant 
and started to gallop after his master.” 

Another helper at the front tells a more tragic 
tale. Searching the field for wounded after an 
action, his party came upon two officers, both 
gravely wounded, and one unconscious, lying 
against their prostrate horses, one of which was 
dead and the other dying. The dying horse was 
well-known as the finest in the regiment; a mag- 
nificent, jet-black creature, of fiery yet affectionate 
temper and remarkable speed and endurance. Be- 
cause of his color and spirit, he had been named 
Diable Noir—Black Devil. 

As the conscious officer was tenderly lifted to a 
stretcher, Black Devil, feeling the comforting con- 
tact of his master’s form removed, shuddered, 
struggled and, with a great effort, reared his head 
from the ground and turned piteous and terrified 
eyes toward him. Tears rushed to the wounded 
man’s eyes, and he begged his bearers not to 
carry him away at once. 

*“*My peor Devil! My poor Devil! Do not look at 
me like that!’ he cried brokenly. “All night we 
have lain together, and you suffered, and I could 


Tier English have always been noted for their 


+} not shoot you—but now, here are friends. Put me 


down and find a gun—put me down! No, my revol- 
ver was smashed when I was hit; you must put me 
down and search a little. It will be but a minute— 
put me down, I tell you. I cannot leave my poor 
Devil in his torment!” 

The officer who had been unconscious, reviving 
under the administrations of the rescuers, heard; 
and as the bearers hesitated—for the Devil’s 
master was in a state where a minute’s delay might 
be of life-and-death importanee—he rose to his 
elbow: there was a flash, and the Black Devil’s 
eraning head fell back with a thud. He who had 
fired sank back, too, exhansted by the effort. 

“Rest easy, my captain,” he called faintly. ‘It 
is done, your Devil is gone. I do not know where I 
have sent him—but if there is a heaven for good 
horses, I think in spite of his name he is there!” 


ee 
RANGE FINDING BY AEROPLANE 


HEN the war began, few aéroplanes were 
equipped with wireless apparatus, but when 
¥ the value of maintaining communication 
between an aéroplane observer and a battery 
of guns became evident, the number of aircraft 
with apparatus rapidly increased. Many experi- 
ments, says Mr. Claude Grahame-White in Heroes 
of the Flying Corps, were, however, necessary 
before a practical system of wireless could be 
devised for an aéroplane. 

The wireless plant of an aéroplane must be ex- 
tremely light and must occupy a very small space. 
One of the first successful plants weighed about 
one hundred pounds and was capable of sending 
and receiving messages over a distance of one 
hundred miles. The dynamo that generates current 


| for the wireless apparatus is usually driven by a 


small petrol motor that is independent of the main 
driving engine, and develops about two and three 
quarters horse power; the antenna, or aérial wire, 
may be unwound from a reel fixed below the chas- 
sis of the aéroplane and allowed to trail earthward 
during the time the machine is in flight. 

In the bombardment of the Turkish forts during 
the naval operations in the Dardanelles, the Queen 
Elizabeth, standing off eleven miles from the shore, 
was able, thanks to seaplane coéperation, to place 
with accuracy the huge shells from her fifteen-inch 
guns, although the targets at which she aimed— 
Turkish forts that fringed the shore—were invis- 
ible to the gunners. 

The Germans also proved the value of aéroplane 
fire control when they moved a big siege gun 
foward Dunkirk and threw shells into that seaport 
from a distance of twenty miles. It would have 
been impossible for them to fire with any degree 
of accuracy had it not been for the aéroplanes that 
hovered high above Dunkirk, watching the shells 


| burst and sending corrections of the aim to the 


gunners, who were hidden miles away. 
e 9 


PROFESSIONAL IGNORANCE 


REPORTER on a Kansas City paper was 
A among those on a relief train that had been 
rushed to the scene of a railway wreck in 
Missouri. The first victim that he saw was a man 
sitting in the road with his back to a fence. This 
unfortunate person had a black eye, his face was 
somewhat scratched, and his clothes were badly 
torn—but he was entirely calm. 
“How many hurt?” asked the seeker after news, 
rushing up to the prostrate one. 
“Haven’t heard of anyone being hurt,” said the 
battered person. 
“What was the cause of the wreck ?” 
“Wreck? Haven't heard of any wreek.” 
“You haven’t heard of any wreck? Who are you, 
anyway?” 
“Well, young man, I don’t Know that that’s any 
of your business, but I am the claim agent of this 


road.” 
e ¢ 
PUTTING BOTH FEET IN IT 


N the course of an evening reception a woman 

I who had none too good a voice sang for the 
guests. One of the guests, according to the 

Argonaut, turned to a meek -looking little man 
who sat at his side and said: 

“How awful! Who can she be?” 

“That,” replied the man addressed, “is my wife.” 

“Oh, I b-b-beg your pardon!” stuttered the other. 
“She’s really a—I know she’d sing beautifully if 
she made a better selection of her music. Who do 
you suppose wrote that song?” 

“I did,” replied the meek-looking little man. 


Try this 
easy way 


—to “do over’’ your 


floors this spring 






protects. 


Make your floors like new with 
Old English Wax, the polish that 
Easily and quickly 
applied with soft cloth or with 
new Waxer and Polisher shown 
here. To any kind of floor, hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished, 
shellaced or painted— 











Given Away! 


One-pound can Old Eng- 
lish Wax to purchasers of 
Old English Waxer and Pol- 
isher—the new device that 
makes the polishing of floors 
as simple and easy as dust- 
ing them with a mop. Price 
$3. If not obtainable at your 
dealer's, remit to us; we 
will supply you. Offer good 
short time only. 
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Old English Wax 


—imparts a rich lustre that 
simple dusting will keep 
.clean and bright. Hot water, 
grease, heel marks and 
scratches can’t get through 
its hard,wear-resisting finish. 
Your floors will retain their 


original beauty. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1405 Dana Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write for free book 


Tells the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way to care for 


Hardwood floors 
Softwood floors 
Furniture 
Woodwork 
Linoleum 

Table tops 
Leather goods 
Pianos 

Victrolas 
Automobile 


finish 























Pe ae 
ase 
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The early boyhood days 
of W. L. Douglas were 
spent in hard work with 
long hours. Besides peg- 
ging shoes all day he was 
obliged to gather and cut 
up wood for the fires, 
milk the cow and take 
care of the horse, work- 
ing early mornings and 
until after dark at night 
by the light of a smoky 
whale oil lamp. 






































Copyright ,W. L.Douglas Shoe Co. 








W LDOUGLA 


‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$3 $350 4 $450 $5 56 7 & 38 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 


ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 4 
tres of America. They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This is your 
only protection against ore ¥ on for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAU. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers oll 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
ae local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
Vk, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 










BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 
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i ei. Standing back of 
UNCLE SAM 


CREAM OF WHEAT 
is Economical- One 
package will make ten 
quarts of cooked food 
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MOUNTAIN HYSTERIA 

N reviewing his life as a mountain guide, 

Mr. Enos A. Mills in The Rocky Moun- 

tain Wonderland tells us that occasionally 
climbers become hysterical, and when thus 
afflicted are hard to keep within bounds. Moun- 
tain ledges are not good places for hysterical 
performances. 

One day, says Mr. Mills, when a reverend 
gentleman and his two daughters were nearing 
the top, the young ladies and I came out 
upon the Narrows some distance ahead of their 
father. The ladies were almost exhausted and 
were climbing on sheer nerve. The stupen- 
dous view revealed from the Narrows over- 
whelmed them, and both became hysterical at 
once. It was no place for ceremony; and as 
it was rather cramped for two performances 
at once, I pushed the feet from beneath one 
young lady, tripped the other on top of her, 
and sat down on both! 

They struggled, laughed and cried, and had 
just calmed down when the father came round 
the rocks upon us. His face vividly and swiftly 
expressed three or four different kinds of anger 
before he grasped the situation. Fearing that | 
he might jump on me in turn, or that he might | 
‘*get them,’’ too, I watched him without a 
word. Finally he took in the entire situation, 
and said, with a smile, ‘‘Well, I don’t know 
whether it’s my move or not!’’ 

Twice, while guiding, I broke my lifelong 
rule never to take a tip. One tip had with it a 
surprise to redeem the taking. It came from 
the gentleman who had organized the party. 
On the way up he begged leave to set the pace 
and to lead the party to the top. He appeared 
sensible, but I made a blunder by consenting 
to the arrangement, for his pace was too rapid, 
and at Keyhole he was attacked by nausea. 

He pluckily insisted that we go on to the 
summit and leave him behind. It was five 
hours before we returned to him. For two 
hours he had lain helpless in a cold rain and 
was badly chilled. He was so limp and loose- 
jointed that it was difficult to carry him across 
the moraine called Boulderfield. At the inn 
the following morning he was completely re- 
stored. I was still so exhausted from getting 
him down that when he insisted that he be 
allowed to give me a tip in addition to the 
guiding fee I agreed to accept it. The instant 
I had consented it occurred to me that a tip 
from a millionaire for saving his life would 
be worth while. I was startled when, with a 
satisfied expression, he handed me twenty- 
five cents ! 
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READY TO SERVE 


ENATOR Walter C. Goodson of Macon, 
says Case and Comment, was on one side 
of a case that was tried at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. The judge asked the members of the 
jury panel if there were any who had such 
important business on hand that they could not 
serve. One man said, according to Senator 
Goodson, that he had just purchased.a farm 
and was anxious to get the deed signed. An- 
other declared that he was a salesman, and 
said that his house would ‘‘fire’’ him if he did 
not keep on sending in orders. 
More than half of the men summoned gave 
the court such weighty reasons that it seemed 





almost cruelty to make them serve. Finally | ae 


the judge inquired, with some sarcasm, of a} 
little fellow who stood over at the tail end of | 
the line: 

**T suppose it is absolutely necessary for 
you to go home to look after your stock, Mr. 
Jones?”’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

‘*Maybe you’ve got a sick mother-in-law ?”’ 

‘*No, she’s dead.’’ 

‘*What about your corn crop??? 

‘*Ain’t raising any corn this year.’’ 

‘*Isn’t your fence down in some places ?’’ 

** Ain’t got any fence. ’’ 

‘*You are quite sure that you can spare the 
time to serve two weeks on this jury?”’ 

‘¢Sure. ’’ 

The judge considered the problem for a 
while, and then his curiosity got the better 
of him. 

‘*It seems, Mr. Jones, that you are about 
the only man who can find time to serve on 
the jury. Would you please tell me why ?”’ 

‘*Sure,’’ returned the patriot. ‘‘I believe it 
is every man’s duty to serve when called.’’ 

‘*That’s right, ’’? approved the judge. 

‘*And then I heard,’’ the patriot went on, 
‘that you was going to try Jake Billings this | 
term. He shot a dog o’ mine onct.’’ 


og? 


STRANGE DOINGS 


HE increased demand for women workers 

of all kinds had brought to London, for 

the purpose of engaging in domestic 

service, a girl from the west of Ireland. She 

was cordially received, says the Argonaut, and 
thus she wrote home: 

“**It’?s a strange place I’m coming to—cabs 

widout horses, and the lady of the house play- 

ing the pianner wid her feet, and talkin’ to her- | 





self perpetual down a candlestick in the hall.’’ | 3 


CLOTHC 
swexe CLOTHES 


YOUNG MEN 
$15 to $30 


SERGE SPECIALS 
**5130’’— $22.50 Blue 


(The largest selling suit in America) 


**6130’’— $22.50 Gray 
**7130’’ — $22.50 Gray 
**3130’’ — $26.50 Gray 
*“4130’’— $26.50 Blue 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


Clothcraft Scientific 
Tailoring meets wartime 
difficulties with new efh- 
ciencies in manufacture. 
As a result every Cloth- 
craft Suit continues to be 
guaranteed — without re- 
striction —to give ‘“‘satis- 
factory wear and service.”’ 


The 
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CLOTHCRAFT STORE in Your Town 














Given for 
Only One New 
Subscription 











DARBY, THE “YANK” FIGHTS WITH THE “TANKS” 


A Yankee in the 


Trenches 


By Corp. 
R. Derby Holmes 





HE actual life of a soldier on the 

western front, in the trenches, over 
the top, across no man’s land and in 
hand-to-hand conflicts with the Ger- 
mans, is here vividly depicted by a 
gallant young American who fought 
in the English army until, twice 
wounded, he was invalided home. 
Corp. Holmes fought in the battles 
of the Somme where the “tanks” first 
went into action. This is a vivid picture 
of the life our armies face to-day, light- 
ened with touches of the author’s irre- 
pressible sense of humor. A narrative 
to stir the heart and kindle the imag- 
ination of every reader. Illustrated. 





Arthur Guy Empey 


Over the Top says: 


This is the most entertain- 
ing war book that I have 
read and I have read many. 
It is the real stuff and should 
have a wonderful sale. 


Author of 








How to Get this Book Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with $2.00 ($2.25 in Canada) to pay for it, and we will pre- 
sent you with a copy of this new war book, A Yankee in the Trenches, 
sending it to you postpaid. This book cannot be purchased anywhere 


for less than $1.35 net. 


NOTE. This book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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S83 1V BOS BOSSE THE COMPANION 


Eat More Corn Meal 
and Rye Flour 


We cannot send Corn Meal or Rye 
Flour to Europe because they are likely 
to spoil in shipment. 

The people in Europe do not know 
how to use these coarser cereals. We 
do, and you can make the most delicious 
bread, muffins, cakes and pastries from 


GOLD COIN BRAND 


‘RYE FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


alone or combined with our Daniel 
Webster New Grade Wheat Flour. 
Ask your dealer for these GOLD 
COIN BRAND Cereals and Daniel 
Webster New Grade Wheat Flour. 


Our book of recipes ‘‘Good things to 
eat from the coarser cereals’’ sent free. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY SES March 28, 1918 BSB 


LEEP OUT-OF-DOORS 


~. AND _-— 
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Outdoor Sleeping \ 
Will Benefit You As It Does The 
Boys At The Front 


Here is a porch or “extra” bed that can be easily moved any- 
where. Use it as a couch in the day time, and at night, by a simple 
movement of the foot-lever, open it wide and flat to a regular 
sized bed, 51x72 inches. Sanitary—strong—comfortable. 


The CLIMAX of perfection in workmanship and utility. See 


for yourself. Fully guaranteed. One sells another. \ 








Send for descriptive folder or ask your dealer 


i 
U. S. SPRING BED CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "| 
\ 
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You May Try The New Companion 
Three Months Before You Decide 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is 
~ Sold Subject to Purchaser’s Approval 


E have an arrangement whereby you may try the machine 
in your home for three months before deciding if you will 
keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfactory in every particular we 
will refund your money and take back machine at our expense. 


In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
"THE New Companion is recom- 


mended and used in thousands 
of homes. Made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, 
producing only the highest quality 
of family sewing machines. Each 
machine is fully warranted by the 
Publishers of The Companion. 


You Will Be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


AS originators of the one-profit, Factory- 

to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing ma- 
chine, and at the same time send youa machine 
that you will be proud to own and show to 
your friends. No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, 
- therefore, do not fail to get our low priczs 
and attractive terms of purchase. 
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j . How all this is accomplished best be told i Illustrated Booklet, which i t f t 
How To Get Full Particulars. das information wvibe te Sewing Masking Devertment, Pony Sisesn Compents 
er particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine. a New Companion 


‘ : inquirer. To get 
Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to receive furth 


has not been sent into your town, ask for our Sp 









y Price. WRITE TO-DAY. A postal-card request will bring everything by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The New Companion Will Do All — 
‘Your Family Sewing 


"THE New Companion is fully 

equipped with the finest “attach- 
ments and accessories. This machine 
will do all your family sewing— 
tucking, quilting, braiding, ruffling, 
hemming, binding, etc. 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release, Shuttle Ejector, 
Self -Oiling Devices, Short Non- 
Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest 
improvements. They are-made in six 
different styles, including both foot- 
power, electric and rotary models. 
Our new and descriptive booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains 
photographic reproductions of the va- 2 
rious styles and all special features, and 2 
is full of valuable information for pro- 
spective sewing machine purchasers. 


There Will Be No Freight 
Bills To Pay 


THE purchaser of a New Companion 

Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. We 
pay all transportation charges to your nearest 
freight station. This arrangement has saved 
thousands of dollars for New Companion 
purchasers. There will be absolutely NO 
EXTRA COST to you after paying our 
low Factory-to-Home Price. Write for 
Free Delivery Offer to-day. 
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